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Standard Universal desk. 
sk with various at- 
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Study Top Model 
A wp without book 
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A device below lid Various adjustments, . 2 
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be faced together it to any school 
for group study. use. 





6 ways thisCall- -purpose 
desk can serve in every school 














OUR school is as mod- 

ern as its equipment. And 
pupil efficiency is propor- 
tionate to the efficiency of the 
desks at which they work. 
Today educators know that 
proper seating is a definite 
factor in the physical and 
mental development of every 
pupil. The “American” All- 
Purpose Universal Desk is 
an outstanding example of 
American Seating Com- 
pany’s contribution toa finer, 
brighter future for America’s 
school children. Posturally 
correct, it incorporates fea- 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and } 


Public Auditoriums 
@~ Ofices:s Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Branches in All Principal Cities 








6 Flexible Features 


1 Typewriter Desk—A tilting 
top for use in typewriting 
department. Turn top down 
and it’s set for study or work. 
= — Hall Top—A top 
without book receptacle 
can be substituted in place of 
standard top. Ideal for high 
school and study hall purposes. 
3 Level Top—A device below 
thelid holds it atlevel. De- 
sirable for group study . 
4 Standard Type—As indi- 
cated in illustrations, vari- 
ous adjustments and devices 
quickly adaptitto any use. 
5 Comfort 4 Cripples—Vari- 
ous attachments may be 
purchased separately as re- 
quired to fit the physical fault 
of the pupil. 
4 Book Support—A special 
ook support quickly con- 
verts the standard model to an 
eye conservation desk. 











tures that are new, distinc- 
tive .. . yet recognizable as 
superior in seating for mod- 
ern schools. 


FREE Posture Poster 


60,000 posture posters, as illus- 
trated, 17, inches by 25 inches, 
in three colors, have already been 
sent to schools the country over. 
They help remind 
: || pupils to always sit 
“yt 4 || erect. Teachersand 
Ras hee educators will be 
2'-|| supplied with a 
poster for each 
classroom,  with- 
out charge. Use the 
coupon, please. 
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(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich, (VJ2) 

Please send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster 
on correct sitting. Principals and superintendents will be supplied with a 
| poster for each room, on request. Please indicate the number of classrooms. 


O Number of classrooms 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000 West Marshall Street 


Richmond, Va. 
State Distributors 
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Pollard from coast to coast. 


country. 





‘ ‘ 9 . 
Plans for Celebrating Washington’s Birthday 
in Virginia 
February 22, 1932 
10:00 A. M.—Waketield—Washington was born here at this hour and the 

Virginia Bicentennial Commission will broadcast its tribute through Governor 
12:00 M.—The Virginia Commission will join the citizens of Fredericksburg in 
the placing of a wreath on the grave of Mary Washington. 


2:00 P. M.—The City of Alexandria will have a parade to be witnessed by promi- 
nent guests from all parts of the United States. 


3:00 P. M.—Mt. Vernon—a coast to coast broadcast to the school children of the 
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Government in Virginia 
ty ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt., LL.D. 
Revised to Meet Changes in Constitution 


An Account of the workings of the State, County and City 
government in every detail. Approved for State Aid School 
Libraries by State Board of Education. Price $1.50, 

<n be in every High School.”—Editorial Virginia Law 
egister 














mn 
I'HE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY | 
William K. Yocum, Manager 

Superior placement service for successful teachers, 
and promising beginners. Many school and col- 
lege executives list all of their vacancies with us 
because they know that our service is dependable. 
We have filled positions on three continents, 


301 Title Annex Bldg. __ Baltimore, Md. | 








PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


Inter-session—June 20 to July 1 
Regular Session—July 5 to August 12 
A program of 400 courses in 35 academic and pro- 
fessional departments. Graduate and under-gradu- 
ate credits. Competent and experienced faculty. 
Facilities for sports and social activities. 

A beneficial vacation of study and recreation 
in Pennsylvania’s most beautiful mountains. 
For Comprehensive Catalog address 
Director of Summer Session 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 








rT COMPLETE W. i 
peyetiteber! Washington Programs 
NRHIVER CARY A Complete and well-balanced 
eS OROCRAMG | Washington Program for eac/: Grade. 
sig TAT New Recitations, Plays and Dia- 
x : meme logues. New Washington songs set 
to familiar tunes. Suggestions for 
simple staging and costuming. $1.50. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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THE RIGHT TEACHER 
4 


or 
ANY POSITION — ANY TIME 
Is Available Through 


Southern Teachers Agency 
Richmond, Virginia 


Write or Wire Collect 
Complete Records — Confidential References 














PERMOPLAST MODELING CLAY 


One Pound Bricks. Gray, Blue, Yellow, Red, 
Cream, Brown, Green, Gray-Green. 
BOGOR. sone sc $0.35 Pive for... $1.50 
Postpaid 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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INCORPORATED 


PRINTERS 


College Annuals and School Catalogs 


are Our Specialties 
@ 


LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR 
NEXT PUBLICATION . « « « 


THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. 


1430-2-4 East Franklin Street 


Richmond ® Virginia 








YOUR HIGH-SCHOOL LITERATURE 


COURSE — Complete in 


4 very attractive volumes 


Cross, Smith, Stauffer’s Good Reading for High 
Schools contains in four volumes all the material 
required for literature classes in the four years of 
high school. This material has been carefully 
selected from scores of sources, saving schools 
the expense of many separate books and adding 
greatly to the convenience of the study of litera- 
ture. .... Our new booklet No. 726 describes 
this new course in detail, shows sample pages, 
and reports teachers’ reactions. It will be sent 
promptly on request. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 








William Byrd Press 





HE best light enters through the upper third of the class- 

room window. Remember that when you buy shades for 
your schoo!. Shades with rollers stationary at the top are 
detrimental. They shut out valuable top light. Sometimes 
cause eyestrain that seriously affects child health. Don't run 
this risk. Use ADJ USTABLE Shades with the center hung or 
top suspended roller that can be drawn either up or down. This 
allows you to cover just the window area necessary to shut out 
excessive light and glare. Thus pupils work in the best light 





always. 

Obsolete shades are out of place in the modern school. Use 

Draper Shades. They are more practical, more economical, 

longer wearing. Interesting literature and sample of Dratex 
cloth (taken right from stock) 


ry sent free to educators. Please 
; address Department Z. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER 
SHADE CO. 


Makers of Better Shades for Over 
a Quarter Century 








Spiceland Dept.Z Indiana 
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The Widening Functions of the Teacher 


By DR. RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary of the Interior 


Address delivered at the Annual Convention, Virginia Education Association, Richmond, November 26, 1931. 


community was made up of a number of 
self-contained homes with gardens and 
fields. From about the age of eight years to 14 or 
16 the home and the church took the full respon- 
sibility of bringing up the children. Most sick- 
ness was cared for in the home and most nursing 


During the 


N JT many years ago, the average American 


was done by parents or relatives. 
long summer vacations and in the teens, large 
numbers of children were engaged in some form 
of gainful occupation either at home or elsewhere 
and thus prepared themselves thereby for fitting 
into the agricultural life about them. 

With the water wheel and the steam engine and 
the development of industry, many homes were 
hived about limited areas and the conditions for 
children underwent a marked change. While this 
varied widely throughout the nation in general, 
our shift from an agricultural to an industrial de- 
velopment has brought with it marked changes in 
the home and in the schoolroom. We formerly 
thought that the function of the teacher was 
largely confined to giving instruction in various 
subjects for a certain number of hours a day. The 
parents were expected to handle everything else. 
We find now though that the home has been 
broadened. It has extended into the community. 
Many of its functions have been absorbed by 
others. The child goes out into the community 
and the mother must follow the child for its pro- 
tection. The problems of life have become too 
complicated for the simple organization of the 
home, the schoolroom and the church. 

Communities have varied widely in their ac- 
ceptance of this responsibility. We are acutely 
conscious of the fact that in our cities the police 
force has replaced the hickory stick of antique 


and painful memory. The playground, outside of 
parental control, is used by millions of children 
every day. New forms of entertainment and 
amusement have to a considerable extent replaced 
the old home games, the gathering of the family 
circle around the piano for singing, and even the 
use of the home library. In simpler days much of 
the development of the child came from associa- 
tion with other homes and with relatives and 
friends. When the crops were in, the whole fam- 
ily could get into the wagon and visit at Aunt 
Mary’s. There was plenty to eat, everyone joined 
in on the work that had to be done, and there were 
home pleasures of all sorts, games, hunting, fish- 
ing, etc. Log rolling, corn husking and the church 
bred a community spirit which the child absorbed 
from the atmosphere. Our children have learned 
to be entertained rather than to entertain them- 
selves. This absorption of home responsibility by 
the community is not without its very painful 
side. The finest influence upon the child is that 
of a devoted, affectionate and enlightened mother, 
but the average mother is handicapped in her 
motherhood. She has, though, citizenship in the 
community so that she can be an active factor in 
the development of schools, in sanitation, in the 
prevention of disease, and in a hundred other 
ways. The modern home with its time-saving de- 
vices has freed her for more general service. 

All of this means that the schools are under- 
going a remoulding and that the school teacher is 
becoming responsible in many new ways. Pres- 
ent experience shows that so-called education is 
but a part of the process of training the mind and 
body of the child. The playground and the health 
service have become an indispensable part of all 


up-to-date schools. Upon the trinity of educa- 
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tion, recreation and health rests the future of the 
normal American child. Even the school building 
has changed to meet the new calls made upon 
education. 


with athletic directors but many schools have 


Not only do we have playgrounds 


auditoriums for plays, speeches and music, and 
even for dances. At the same time the laboratory 
has had to find a place in the schoolroom and vo- 
cational education has made a strong bid for its 
special requirements. 

Basically, the problem of the schools is a dif- 
ferent one from some generations ago. To pre- 
pare boys for agricultural labor and girls for the 
home is very different from the preparation of all 
of the children of America for a contributing part 
n1 the most complicated of civilizations. The 
period of training has also been markedly in- 
creased because of the many requirements of in- 
dustry, commerce and modern agriculture. All 
of this means that the school teacher now rocks 
the cradle jointly with the mother and that the 
security of our democracy depends upon the 
thoroughness with which this job is accomplished. 
Thomas Jefferson had faith in the land-owning 
citizen producing wealth from the soil. He was 
always skeptical of the capacity of the wage- 
earner without property as a contributing citizen, 
but we now face conditions where there is univer- 
sal suffrage of both men and women and where 
each citizen must either be a contributor or be- 
come a burden upon the others. To be a contrib- 
utor means that one must be wanted in order to 
find a place. To be wanted, one must be prepared, 
so that the teacher in serving the community has 
to think in terms of the broad preparation of 
youth for the days ahead. 

Probably the best that can be done by our edu- 
cational process is to prepare minds so that they 
can readily meet whatever problems may arise. 
This means that the leaders in education must 
study the requirements of civilization; that stu- 
dents must be handled in accordance with their 
unique capacities ; that the teacher as a community 
agent must think not of putting a number of 
children through some specific task or course but 
of preparing them through training for future 
action. Education now has become essential. It 
is no longer a luxury. The teacher has in fact be- 
come the torch bearer for the intelligent enlight- 


enment of the whole community in the training of 
youth. To the teacher we must go for informa- 
tion regarding our children. 


tem we must look for those methods that will 


To the school sys- 


classify our children in accordance with capacity 
and train them in accordance with the capacities 
The truth is that America has staked 
It has transferred 


discovered, 
its whole future on education. 
the power that for centuries remained in the 
hands of kings and rulers into the hands of citi- 
Each one as he or she reaches maturity be- 
There 
are many defects in this form of governmental 
organization but it is the one in which the most 


zens. 
comes a vital factor in self-government. 


people have the most satisfaction and the most 
happiness. 

We determine through the ballot box just what 
the fate of our nation shall be. The signiticance 
of the school in our present and future civiliza- 
tion is evident. The further significance of keep- 
ing the school thoroughly up to its enlarging re- 
sponsibilities is even more important. Leader- 
ship must come from the teacher. The choices 
made in the school curriculum are of the greatest 
importance. I think that a narrow conception of 
the objects of the school is behind much inade- 
quate and illy timed instruction in the schools to- 
day. The curriculum is merely a division of the 
I am convinced that subjects are 
It is true that 


available time. 
of less importance than method. 
unless we give training in biology and physiology 
we cannot expect children when they become 
grown men and women to have a fundamental 
understanding of life, but aside from that it is 
training through action that goes the farthest in 
the development of a usable mind. Practical 
classroom exercises, such work as editing and 
printing of student newspapers, are of more im- 
portance than textbooks. 

It has been very gratifying to some of us in 
Washington to find that many schoolrooms have 
turned to the study of our government in opera- 
tion as a basis of training in citizenship. This 
brings education up to date and humanizes it in a 
way that often makes it of intense interest to the 
child. Whatever the method may be, the im- 
portance of the teacher as an agent of the com- 
munity is growing every day. Leisure will either 
(Continued on page 251) 
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Financial Independence of School Boards 


By JOSEPH H. SAUNDERS, Newport News 


An address delivered at the November, 1930, meeting of the Department of Trustees 


SCHOOL board is financially indepen- 

dent when it can, within fixed legal limits 

and without reference to any other legal 
authority, group or individual, such as city coun- 
cils, boards of supervisors, mayors or managers, 
levy and collect the funds needed in its judgment 
for the proper operation, maintenance, and 
growth of the schools and may expend such funds 
without let or hindrance so long as the purposes 
of such expenditures are authorized by general 
law. Such financial independence belongs to a 
majority of the school divisions in the United 
States, particularly in the States of the West 
where the more progressive school systems exist, 
but does not belong to any school division in Vir- 
ginia, city or county. The counties, however, are 
more fortunate in this respect than the cities as 
the law gives a county board the right of appeal 
to the people if the board of supervisors does not 
appropriate the full budget asked for by the 
school board while in cities there is no appeal 
from the decision of the council which may cut 
the budget of the school board by any amount it 
sees fit. 

The advantages possessed by the fiscally inde- 
pendent’ board are obvious. The board knowing 
what revenue it can collect can plan in advance 
for the development and growth of the schools, it 
can co-ordinate its work and secure continuity in 
development, the schools can be free from the 
baneful blight of partisan politics, and responsi- 
bility can be definitely fixed by the citizen when 
inadequate or inefficient schools are provided. 

The disadvantages possessed by the fiscally de- 
pendent boards are equally obvious, There is 
likely to be a constant quarrel as to what shall or 
shall not be done. The opportunity is given each 
year for political interference with the school or- 
ganization. Growth is not continuous but hap- 
hazard, depending upon the generosity, or lack of 
it, of the appropriating body or whether or not 
that body is more interested in roads, streets, 
bridges, sewers, lights, police, fire departments, 
jails, etc. than they are in schools. When budgets 


are reduced so that lower efficiency results the 
council or board of supervisors blames the school 
board and the school board blames the city or 
county officials. In this wrangling, bickering and 
buck-passing the whole issue becomes confused, 
and the average citizen does not know where to 
fix the blame. The children are the real suffer- 
ers, their interests are lost sight of in the personal 
and political recriminations that follow. 

In the final analysis, the body that controls the 
finances governs the schools; for example, if the 
school board asks for a specific sum to establish 
a department of home economics and the council 
or board of supervisors refuses that sum, then it 
is the council or board of supervisors and not the 
school board that is running the schools. 

“School boards have been set up by the people 
for the specific purpose of running the schools. 
They should be given full power to exercise the 
function for which they were created. No pur- 
pose can be accomplished by placing half of the 
responsibility for conducting the schools in the 
hands of municipal officials already charged with 
duties of a different nature.” (Research Bulletin, 
N. E. A., Vol. IV, No. 4.) 

Education is a State and not a municipal func- 
tion. The highest courts in nearly every State 
have so declared. I quote just one such decision 
from the State of New York. In the case of 
Ridenour vs. the Board of Education of the City 
of Brooklyn, the Court said: , 

“Tt (the Board) is a State and not a city 
agency, doing State and not city work and func- 
tions. Education is not a city, village, county, or 
town business. It is a matter belonging to the 
State Government.” 

Taxation is likewise a State and not a local 
right. Localities exercise this right only by dele- 
gated power from the State legislature. The 
legislature delegates the authority to tax for 
school purposes to local authority. 

“The whole question is, will the State serve 
its schools and the people better by delegating 
this responsibility to city council or the school 
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board ?” (Bulletin No. 2, 1922, Bureau of Educa- 
tion. ) 

Says Cubberley, “All proper interests of the 
taxpayers may be conserved by the requirement 
of a budget of needs, fixed legal limits within 
which school boards retain complete fiscal inde- 
pendence, and additional limits which may be ap- 
proached by vote of the people of the school dis- 
trict. There is no reason whatever for attaching 
the control of schools to the patronage depart- 
ments of city government, and many reasons, 
both historical and governmental, why this should 
not be done. Very fortunately, indeed, our 
schools were created as instrumentalities of the 
State, much as were the courts, instead of being 
left under local control and at the mercy of local 
political interests.” 

Opponents to fiscally independent school 
boards in Virginia say that it would not be possi- 
ble to have two independent taxing boards. The 
answer to this objection is that we have at least 
three agencies taxing us now, the United States, 
the State and the locality, and that in a majority 
of the school districts of the United States school 
boards already determine the amount of local tax 
to be levied for school purpose. It is no new or 
untried scheme. 

The second contention is that two tax levying 
bodies will make the combined tax too high. This 
claim has not been justified by the facts in the 
case. 

The third contention is that to give school 
boards the power to fix their own budgets will 
result in extravagance. The facts as supplied by 
available evidence show exactly the opposite, the 
fiscally independent school boards spend slightly 
less per pupil than those dependent on city coun- 
cils for their funds. 

Again I quote Cubberley, “Recent studies of 
the question have shown that the final cost under 
the two plans is not essentially different, as prac- 
tically the same amount is spent under each plan. 
Under the fiscal independence plan, however, a 
larger percentage of the funds raised is spent on 
general control, maintenance of plant, capital out- 
lay, and instructional supplies while in the fiscally 
dependent cities the amount spent on salaries and 
jobs is increased, personal service bulks larger, 
and bonded indebtedness is materially increased. 
Actually, then, fiscal independence instead of be- 


ing costly gives the taxpayer better returns for 
his money and tends to keep ultimate costs 
down.” 

The results of the study by George W. Frasier, 
published by Bruce, of 169 cities of all sizes the 
majority of which have fiscally independent 
school boards warrant the following conclusions: 

1. Fiscally independent school boards work 
better in practice. 

2. The complete control by school boards of 
city school finances makes for a continuity of 
educational policy. 

3. Financial independence of city school 
boards keeps politics out of the schools. 

“The cost of the public schools per pupil in at- 
tendance in cities where school boards are en- 
tirely separate from any control by other munici- 
pal authorities and levy, collect, and spend school 
taxes is less than it is in cities where the school 
board is under the control of the municipal au- 
thorities in matters of school finance—that is, 
must present the budget recommendations to a 
reviewing authority who determines the amount 
to be expended for schools and in many cases the 
amgunts for each separate item of school main- 
tenance. 

“School expenditures per pupil in 275 cities in 
the year 1919-20 were as follows: 

“Tn fiscally independent cities. . . .$83.28 
“In fiscally dependent cities.... 84.29 

“The figures given above show that school 
boards, financially independent of municipal 
authorities, are able to give a child a year’s edu- 
cation at a cost of $83.28 whereas those that have 
the money to be spent for schools determined for 
them by municipal authorities expend $84.29 for 
a year’s schooling. The difference, $1.01 per 
child for a year’s schooling, is not large. It does 
clearly show, however, that independent school 
boards cannot be charged with extravagance 
when the cost of the schools under their manage- 
ment is compared with those where the municipal 
authorities divide with the school boards the con- 
trol of the cost of education.” 

A later report for 1923 gives the following 
comparisons: 


Group Indep. Boards Dep. Boards 
Cities over 100,000....... $126.52 $163.89 
Cities 30,000, to 100,000... 135.24 135.92 
Cities 10,000 to 30,000.... 119.51 123.07 
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Not only are school boards that are wholly in- 
dependent generally more efficient but it appears 
that they conduct the schools at a cost per pupil 
equal to or less than that expended by dependent 
boards. 

| have said nothing new in all of this. My 
statements are repetitions merely from the fol- 
lowing sources: 

Bulletin, 1922, No. 2, Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education. 

Research Bulletin, N. E. A., Vol. 11, Nos. 1 
and 2. 

Research Bulletin, N. E. A., Vol. 14, No. 4. 
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Cubberley, Public School Administration 1929, 
Chapters II and VIII. 

If Virginia is to resume her leadership of mod- 
ern progressive States, she must discard obsolete 
policies and adopt those principles and proced- 
ures that have been demonstrated to be most effec- 
tive in promoting the general welfare. Financial 
independence of local school boards under legal 
limitations imposed by the legislature with the 
right of the people to vote further funds if de- 
sired also under legal limitations is a modern, 
democratic procedure that should be given our 
most thoughtful consideration. 





Curriculum Trends in the Elementary School 


By A. L. BENNETT, Superintendent, Albemarle County 


HEN we began school, and when many 
of us began teaching for that matter, there 
was no well worked out curriculum. Then 

society was comparatively simple and little was 
known about the child’s needs and less about his 
nature. In no field of human endeavor has there 
been a greater development during this century 
than in education. Research has built up a great 
amount of exact knowledge which is_ being 
widely used in making and remaking our curri- 
culum. Much information is available to guide 
procedures in every school subject and the 
amount of such information is rapidly increasing. 
The recent findings of educational science cannot 
be disregarded in building a modern curriculum. 
The results of educational research are becoming 
just as significant for teachers as medical research 
is for the physician. 

Next to the teacher, the curriculum is the most 
vital factor in the making of a school. We had 
rather have poor school buildings and a good 
curriculum than to have the two_ reversed. 
Therefore, one of the most important problems 
that face school administrators is the constant 
making and remaking of a workable curriculum 
because it should be like the age in which we live, 
dynamic, if the schools are to meet the needs of 
today and the greater tomorrow in the light of 
the best thought and practice of this age. 


Among the trends in making the elementary 
curriculum one should mention first of all the 
fact that this is usually a co-operative work of 
all engaged in the field. The day has long since 
passed when a college professor can theorize and 
hand down an untried, and in many respects un- 
usable, treatise on this subject. Nor are we any 
longer allowing superintendents and principals to 
take scissors and clip what seems to them to be 
the best from some other city’s curriculum for 
our use any more than we are willing to accept 
tradition or the prevailing-style-as-shown-by-the- 
frequency-of-occurrence as a curriculum for 
our system. Virginia is quite right in beginning 
this stupendous task of making a good curriculum 
by endeavoring to secure the co-operation and 
aid of every teacher in the commonwealth. This 
is exactly what many other places have success- 
fully accomplished, for example, Raleigh, N. C., 
and the State of Alabama. Of course, we can- 
not hope for every one of our teachers to be a 
master in this field but each can make some 
contribution and feel that when it is finished that 
it is our work and not something handed down 
from Richmond. 

Bonser, in discussing this subject, says that 
the making of the curriculum is seen to be a co- 
operative enterprise, enlisting the services of the 
most expert educational leaders for permanent 











ase 


purposes and values; of supervisors and teachers 
for that selection and development of immediate 
purposes and interests which will lead to the use 
of the socialized values represented by the 
permanent elements of race experiences and of 
the children themselves through their expression 
of interest and activity which need the help of 
the school in order that they may be satisfied, 
enriched, and kept ever growing toward high 
levels and values. 

In the continuous reconstruction necessary to 
make the experiences of the children lead their 
own purposes and activities into an increasing 
usage of permanent social values, the teachers 
themselves must, by the very nature of the situa- 
tion, be constantly engaged in the process of 
curriculum making. There is no escaping this 
conclusion if the work of the school is to be 
responsive both to the needs of current social life 
and to the expressed purposes of the children. 


The study of children and their normal activi- 
ties—Many educators believe that a study of the 
mental and emotional life of children should 
direct the teacher. They hold that the position 
of a teacher is that of a guide rather than a 
dictator. Many of us strongly believe this to be 
true and no longer condemn a pupil who may not 
do this particular thing at this particular minute. 

This point of view influences both the selection 
of curricula content and the method of teaching. 
It suggests two general principles: 


1. Subject matter should be selected because of 
its inherent significance to pupils. 

2. Subject matter must be selected, graded and 
used with the pupils of today rather than 
the adults of tomorrow in mind 


Study of errors.—This method will not give 
one an entire course for all the subjects in the 
elementary school. Charters has pointed out in 
the Journal of [education Research that this is 
valuable in [:nglish where it is useful because it 
is difficult to list all the facts of language and 
grammar which are used in written and spoken 
English. He further states that many of the 
operations of English present no difficulty and 
that if an analysis of the errors of English com- 
position, oral and written, is made they may 
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make a big contribution to the Course of Study 
in language in the elementary grades. 

t is in spelling that a study of errors is more 
often made in developing a curriculum and the 
amount of emphasis to be put on certain topics. 
Frequency of error is to some extent a list of 
the difficulties. For example, the spelling diffi- 
culty of a work may be indicated by its frequen- 
cy of use and of its misspelling. In this subject 
there is a strong trend to assign fewer words than 
were formerly required. We know that the school 
of yesterday gave more words than the child 
could master in a reasonable time. We also real- 
ize that the number of new words a child can learn 
to spell every day is much less than we once be- 
lieved. Research in spelling has shown that the 
number of words used in everyday work is much 
smaller than we once thought. One of the Re- 
search Bulletins of the National Education Asso- 
ciation states that ‘One thousand words and their 
repetitions make up considerably more than half 
of those used in ordinary writing. If the average 
person can spell the 3,000 most common words 
in the English language he will certainly find it 
unnecessary to use the dictionary very often. ... 
Guess work,” this bulletin says, “need no longer 
be the only basis for selecting the words to be 
taught, in deciding the proper procedure in teach- 
ing them and in testing the results of the teach- 
ing. 

As a result of these investigations, certain 
words are taught incidentally and others are 
taught better than in previous years. We, there- 
fore, find that much less time is given per week 
for spelling than was the case forty years ago. 


” 


Writing.—Phillip, in Modern Methods in the 
Klementary Curriculum, says that “The objec- 
tives to be obtained in writing are: legibility, 
speed and ease of movement.” How different 
this is from the writing of our father’s child- 
hood days when flourishes, shades, and frills were 
the order of the day. There is a tendency now 
to require good writing in all subjects. There 
are now very definite standards by which one’s 
degree of excellency can be accurately measured. 


Arithmetic—We have a number of very 


definite trends in this subject: 
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|. The time allotted in our daily program has 
been decreased about 25% in the last 25 years. 

2. We do not begin formal arithmetic quite so 
early as it was once studied. 

3. The subject is now taught from a social 
point of view and for social values. 

4. Many topics have been eliminated from the 
arithmetic course. Among these, in whole or 
part, are: compound interest, the greatest com- 
mon denominator and the lowest common 
denominator, long confusion problems in common 
fractions, complex and compound fractions, com- 
pound interest except savings, proportion, longi- 
tude, latitude, foreign and domestic exchange, 
apothecaries’ weight, troy weight, much of men- 
suration, cube root, and the metric system. Do 
not think that with all of these eliminations there 
is not enough left to offer still a good course in 
arithmetic. 

Still another trend in arithmetic is to give a 
child cencrete and definite problems. Instead of 
measuring an imaginary field, he is given a 
definite bill of lumber for a definite house. 

Reading.—In reading the trends seem to be: 

1. The reading of a great number of compara- 
tively easy books rather than laboriously wading 
through one or two difficult ones. Reliable re- 
search indicates that the ability of children to 
read more rapidly gives them better understand- 
ing of what they read. 

2. There is a tendency to give less attention and 
time than formerly to arbitrary daily time allot- 
ments in reading in the upper grades. 

3. A less per cent of a child’s total time is spent 
in reading than was the case 25 years ago. Then 
20% of his time was given to reading, now 17% 
is the time allotment in the elementary grades. 

4. An increased amount of emphasis is placed 
on silent rather than oral reading. 

5. Much more remedial work is being done in 
reading following the diagnosis of the errors of 
the child, 

Language.—In English the trend indicates less 
formal drill on rules and more emphasis on oral 
speech. The child is encouraged to discuss and 
to write about things he is acquainted with or 
interested in rather than an imaginary trip to the 
moon. 

2. A smaller per cent of the child’s day is de- 
voted to language than was the case 25 vears ago. 


This reduction amounts to about 10%. 


3. Another trend is the development of the 
I-nglish course on the basis of errors made. 

4. In Kansas City Course of Study investiga- 
tors found that many things can be omitted. 
Among these were exclamatory sentences, the 
conjunction, the apositive, the nominative of ad- 
dress, the nominative of exclamation, the objec- 
tive complement, the adverbial object, the in- 
definite pronoun, the conjunction adverb, the 
nominative absolute and the gerund. 

Social Science.— 

1. In the field of social science more social and 
economic movements are being stressed and much 
less emphasis is placed on wars. Even the dis- 
cussions of wars that are given in the recent 
books and courses of study stress the cause and 
effect rather than a chronological narrative of 
the campaigns. 

2. There is a tendency to start with the home 
community and work outward. 

3. The use of maps and other visual aids, such 
as the moving picture slides and prints, are being 
more widely relied upon. 

4. There is a strong tendency to correlate the 
teaching of history and geography. This corre- 
lation is also made with other subjects but it is 
more successful in history and geography than 
some of the others. In civics, the trend is to 
place emphasis on functional rather than formal 
work. 

5. More time is being given to social studies in 
our schools than ever before. 

Geography.— 

1. In geography, as in history, there is a trend 
to place emphasis on visual aids. 

2. An effort is being made to enable the child 
to understand the economic and social life of the 
people as well as its mountains, rivers, cities and 
houndaries, 

3. A greater emphasis is being placed on the 
geographic readers than ever before. 

Iinally, the curriculum of today is built around 
the activity and life of the child. 

We no longer think of a school as primarily a 
place to prepare a child for manhood and woman 
hood but a place for him to live a normal child’s 
life. 

The final trend I wish to mention is the fact 
that work is today being organized in larger 
units, contracts or assignments than was previ- 


ously done. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


























A POEM 
A New Leaf 


He came to my desk with quivering lip 
The lesson was done. 
“Dear Teacher, I want a new leaf,” he said, 
“I have spoiled this one.” 
I took the old leaf, stained and blotted, 
And gave him a new leaf, all unspotted, 
And into his sad eyes smiled, 
“Do better now, my child.” 


[went to the.throne with a quivering soul— 
The old year was done. 
“Dear Father, hast thou a new leaf for me? 
I have spoiled this one.” 
He took the old leaf, stained and blotted, 
And gave me a new one, all unspotted, 
And into my sad heart smiled, 
“Do better now, my child.” 


—Kathleen Wheeler. 


A PUPPET SHOW 
String Puppets 


Patterns for string puppets have the seam 
down the middle of the front and back; this 
makes the profile more lifelike. The body of 
cloth is made in sections: torso, upper arm, fore- 
arm, thigh and leg below the knee. All sections 
are joined with tape, which makes them flexible 
and will bend in the right direction. The sec- 
tions of the puppet are cut, sewed, turned and 
then stuffed with cotton or sawdust, just as rag 


dolls are made. 
In arranging for a puppet show, perhaps the 


first thing to do is to interest the children in 
puppets and their possibilities, This is not hard 
to do. Then teach them how to make and operate 
puppets. Some puppets, especially those of ani- 
mals, are cut from cardboard and tacked to a 
stick with thumb tacks and are operated by the 
But those we are describing are string 
puppets. In the illustration we see the puppets 
which are operated by strings attached to a 
wooden T (see figures I and IT). 

Make the T of wood which is light and easily 
handled. A section of an orange crate is splendid 
for this purpose. To the long edge of A are 
attached seven small screw eyes. On top of the 
handle B there are attached six small screw eyes, 
through which the strings from A are pulled. 
Small harness rings are tied to the end of these 
strings as shown in the diagram. 

Two strings X and X! are attached to the 


sticks. 
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head just above the ears to keep the puppet 
balanced and to keep it from turning and twisting. 
One string, Y, is attached to the center of the 
back to prevent the puppet from slumping when 
he bows. 
Strings K and K! are attached to each leg 
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and above the knee and strings A and A? to 
each arm at the wrist (see figure II). 

The puppets appear to be more natural if the 
operator manipulates the strings slowly and tries 
one movement at a time. 

The puppet’s feet must touch the floor. We 
should like to say that in making animal puppets 
we follow the same proceedings as in making doll 
puppets. 

The patterns for animal puppets may be ob- 
tained from pictures in animal books such as are 
found in the five and ten cent stores. Cut the 
animal from the book, then make the cloth puppet 
by this pattern proceeding as described. Circus 
parades or camels crossing a desert are very ef- 
fective in puppet shows. There are also “Punch 
and Judy Puppets” which are worked with the 
fingers, using two cross sections of wood instead 
of a T. But whatever sort of puppet is being 
operated use black linen thread. It is strong and 
less visible than any other thread. 

The construction of the stage may be as simple 
or as elaborate as desired. The main feature to 
be observed in this is that the stage be in correct 
proportion to the puppets. : 

The framework of the stage should be built 
of wood. The side of the stage must be left 
open to allow the puppets to be taken on or off 
the stage. 

Curtains should be hung above, below and at 
the sides of the stage in order that the operator 
may be concealed. 

Material for puppet plays is abundant. Any 
well written or well told story may be reproduced 
in a puppet play. Some suggestions as to ma- 
terial are: 

. The number of scenes should be limited. 
. The conversation should be informal. 

. The play should be full of action. 

. There should be only a few characters. 

. The setting should be simple. 


~~» 
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A Fourth Grade Puppet Show 


A certain fourth grade put on a puppet show 
illustrating “The Animal Way of Cleanliness.” 
This story was selected because we thought it 
fitted the grade; the story is simple; it teaches 
the lesson of cleanliness; it abounds in action. 

The “Animal Way” is a primary book written 
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by Jean Broadhurst. A set of sixteen pictures in 
color arranged for cutting out and pasting ac- 
companies the book. It is published by Clean- 
liness Institute, 45 East 17th Street, New York. 
The publishers will send teachers of primary 
grades as many copies as they request. 

This show may be used for teaching cleanliness. 


Objectives— 
1. To learn how animals keep clean. 
2. To learn how we can keep clean. 
3. To have a clean parade. To march in the 


clean parade. 


Learning Situations.—Informal Conversations— 
1. Discuss how and why animals bathe. 
2. Discuss homes of animals. 
3. Discuss why and how we bathe. 
4. Discuss necessity of bathing hair, neck, 
hands and ears. 
Discuss cleanliness of our homes and how 


wn 


we can help to keep them clean. 


Morning Clean Parade— 

A mirror hangs on the wall. Teach the 
rhyme, 

“Mirror, mirror on the wall, 
Do you see any dirt at all?” 

Those to whom the mirror gives a satisfactory 
answer form the clean parade to the music of 
the victrola. The others take their seats. 

Having drilled in cleanliness for several days 
they proceeded to make the show. 

The animal puppets were drawn upon card- 
board, then cut and colored. These were at- 
tached to a stick by a thumb tack. (Older chil- 
dren should make cloth puppets.) These were 
made to move quite naturally as they passed 
across back of stage. 

The stage was a frame made by the boys from 
wood obtained from boxes from a store. To 
this were tacked the ‘“‘walls” of the stage made 
of wrapping paper, sections being joined to make 
it large enough. The paper was painted with 
alabastine colors with a row of cut-out animals 
across the top. 

List of Characters 


Butterfly (j00se 


Dick 





a Canary 


Gold fish Robin Cat 
\White Rat 
Police l Jog Pigs 


Billy Goat 


Peki, the puppy — Darker 
Mr. Wren 
Mr. Duck 


Prince 


Dialogue 

Dick: Good morning, I always take a bath the 
first thing in the morning. See the fresh, clean 
water in my tub! Now watch me splash. (Bird 
splashes.) My feathers and feet are all clean. 

Billy Goat: I can’t bathe like Dick did but 
Ill comb my hair and clean my teeth. 

Peki: I’m not a dirty dog although my mouth 
has milk on it. I'll soon clean that off. Then 
mother will lick me and I’Il be clean too. 

Police Dog: Do you like to swim? Ellen 
takes me swimming every day. How nice and 
clean I am! 

Duck: I like to swim, too. The water washes 
all the dirt off me. 

Butterfly: [I clean my tongue with my feet. 
\When you clean your teeth, don’t forget to clean 
the back of your teeth and in between them. | 
kiss the pretty blossoms so I have to have a 
clean mouth. 

Barker: Look at the dirt on my bone! I'll 
bury it to keep the flies off. Do you like dirty 
food? 

Robin: I like a shower bath. No inud holes 
and muddy ponds for me. 

Cat: Do you see my wash cloth? It is my 
tongue. I clean my fur every day and wash my 
babies too. Mind you, I never fail to wash be- 
hind their ears. 

White Rat: Yes, indeed, I wash my ears too! 
I wet my hands and scrub hard. Aren’t they 
clean ? 

If more dialogue is desired, it is easily obtained 
from the text. 

At the close of show the children assemble 
and sing about animals or birds. “Robin Red- 
breast” and ‘““The Mooley Cow” are favorites. 

All subjects taught in the primary grades were 
correlated with the show thus increasing in ef- 
ficiency the learning situations. 

Perhaps it might be well to know something 
of the history of the Puppet Show. 

Marionettes or Puppet Shows are not a new 
means of learning and of entertainment. 

We tind these in the early history of Europe. 
Plavers travelled about showing Mary and the 
Christ Child; hence its name—from ‘‘Mary” and 
“ette” meaning small. 

In Italy the players gave “Morality Plays” 
with marionettes. What the circus is to us the 


marionettes or puppets were to early Europeans. 
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Using Otis Classification Test Scores 


By C. E. MYERS, State Department of Education 


NUMBER of requests have been received 

by the Research Division of the State De- 

partment of [:ducation for instructions to 
teachers for making use of the Otis Classification 
lest scores given throughout the State last Octo- 
ber 5, in grades four to seven inclusive. 

The Manual of Directions for Superintendents 
and Teachers gives a brief discussion of the In- 
ierpretation of Test Scores and tables of norms. 
Further generalizations than are given in this 
special manual are liable to be treacherous. The 
greatest good from these tests is likely to come 
irom the following procedures which are im- 
portant (probably) in the order named: 

1. The thinking stimulated within the indi- 
vidual teachers and its results in adapting 
teaching procedures to better care for in- 
dividual pupil needs. 


~ 


Small group conferences of teachers, prin- 
cipals and superintendents in which the in- 
dividual scores, especially the exceptionally 
low and high scores, are informally dis- 
cussed in the light of all other information 
at hand about the individuals in question. 
Such discussions often lead to positive and 
valuable conclusions as to needed changes 
in subject matter or method. 


3. Group meetings in which a person who has 
made a special study of the use of standard 
tests answers questions raised by teachers. 

My personal attitude is that the elaborate treat- 
ment of test results suggested in standard man- 
uals and some textbooks may cause so much em- 
phasis to be placed upon computing statistical 
indexes or making graphs that the real benefit 
to be derived from tests may be overlooked. This 
real benefit can be had only when the teacher 
ieels a difficulty concerning a test score and 
omes to some conclusion about it. There is 
always danger that statements may be accepted 
at what appears to be their face values without 

critical examination of the justification for 
them \ minimum number of formal sugges- 
tions about the use to be made of test results 


minimizes this danger and throws the teacher 


upon her own resources. If she finds nothing to 
do, no harm is done, if she is challenged and 
does her best, no more could be expected. This 
simply means that, in my judgment, the common 
sense meanings of standard test scores are of 
far more value and usefulness to teachers than 
are the technical and statistical values. If some 
teachers do not have the ability to secure these 
common sense values, it is just too bad—it is 
most likely unsafe to give them rule of thumb 
statistical devices which they would not under- 
stand and with which they may injure them- 
selves, their pupils or the educational program. 
Those teachers who have the requisite common 
sense and initiative can easily secure all the tech- 
nical information they desire, and can compre- 
hend, from standard textbooks or from other well 
known sources of information. 

Test scores are useful for the various purposes 
claimed for them if, if, if. But these if’s are 
sometimes far-fetched, often technical and al- 
ways elusive. Hence, a test score should be sub- 
ject to the teacher’s veto. It should be a chal- 
lenge to the teacher and the wise teacher will 
make it a challenge to her pupils. Why is the 
score low, average or high for each pupil and 
what will it be the next time? This simple ques- 
tion will take the teacher as far as she is able 
to go in her professional interpretation of test 
results and in the use of the results in her 
teaching. 

The above remarks refer to the use of the Otis 
Classification Tests as a direct aid to pupil learn- 
This test is not primarily 
It is essentially an admin- 


ing in the classroom. 
adapted to such use. 
istrative measurinng device: easy to use, inex- 
pensive and exceptionally reliable for averages 
of large numbers of scores. It will, and has, 
stimulated thousands of teachers and hundreds 
of thousands of pupils to do better work and is 
worth more than its cost in money and effort 
for its classroom use; but the primary purpose 
of the test in Virginia at this time is measure- 
ment to determine how educational standards 
and practices are reflected, if at all, in the meas- 
ured school progress of large groups of children. 
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An Interesting Letter to President Sulfridge 
A NEW METHOD FOR THE SCIENCE LABORATORY 


of handling large laboratory classes with 

limited time and space will be interested 
in the following discussion. Professor John W. 
Ritchie will be remembered as the author of a 
series of texts on sanitation and physiology now 
widely used in the public schools. He has had 
exiensive experience as a successjul teacher and 
author, and I am glad to submit this very in- 
structive letter for publication in the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 

Hucu L. Sutrrince, President. 


pero teachers faced with the problem 


Octozer 14, 1931. 
DEAR MR. SULFRIDGE: 

I want to tell you of a method of teaching biol- 
ogy that I saw last week at one of the great mid- 
western universities. 

From all over the state, complaints had come 
that the teaching of freshmen was unsatisfac- 
tory. Before a committee of the Legislature the 
president was told of this and in effect he re- 
plied: ‘‘We know it. We’re swamped and can’t 
handle them. Give me money to get somebody to 
teach them and we'll give these boys and girls 
the attention they deserve.” 

They got the money and appointed a lot of 
“junior deans” who set out among the depart- 
ments to get satisfactory first courses. The chem- 
istry people tried getting good lecturers before 
groups of 400 or 500 and minor laboratory in- 
structors as of old. The botany people with 800 
beginners thought they should “teach” them in- 
stead of lecturing to them and did it this way: 

They combined recitation and laboratory, ar- 
ranging a classroom so that up to 40 in a section 
are seated at four long tables with the ends of 
the tables to the teacher and blackboard. On 
the table before each pupil are electric light, mi- 
croscope, water, a little glass waste jar, and all 
else a student needs. No reason is left for a stu- 


dent’s leaving his seat. 

The laboratory outline is most carefully pre- 
pared with practically all drawings in outline and 
places to record the results of tests or experi- 
ments. The students are shown (by demonstra- 


tion at desk) how to manipulate their mucro- 
scopes. The instructor stands up in front and 
shows them how to prepare their mounts. No as- 
sistants move about the room. Each student must 
get his own stuff under the scope or do his own 
experiment. 

The teacher tells them what to look for and 
how to recognize it. On the drawings in their 
outlines they must label the parts they identify. 
At times they draw the exact details of some- 
thing. The teacher quizzes them as to what 
things look like and why. /t is a recitation in 
the presence of the material. If desired, a dem- 
onstration experiment is shown on the desk or a 
period devoted to review or a book recitation. 
At the end of the period, the student must clean 
up and leave everything as he found it for the 
next section. The room, equipment, and material 
are in use all day. 

If the student cannot handle his scope or fails 
to get his stuff, he must go to a “remedial in- 
structor’ who coaches small groups. The dull- 
ards and idlers are not allowed to monopolize 
the class and retard the capable. Those in charge 
of the course have worked out many tests and 
time application problems to find out who is mas- 
tering the subject matter and who is not. A sur- 
prising number get it when they know failure 
means additional class work. The students are 
supposed to read an accompanying text and the 
professors think they do read it, but some stu- 
dents told me that if they paid attention to the job 
in the lab-recitation they got it without much 
reading. 

The class meets 5 times a week for 60 minutes 
instead of the old 3 lectures and 2 labs. of 2 hours 
each,—5 hours against 7, all notes written up and 
only one room used. The students go faster and 
like it better, probably because they do go faster. 
They know more, as tests show; making it one 
course (instead of lecture and laboratory) gives 
time for quizzing and tying it all together, and 
the questioning comes at the right time. All agree 
that it takes high voltage teaching to hold the 
attention and preserve order, and a teacher can- 
not carry too many hours. All sections and all 
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teachers do the same thing the same day, and 
the getting of materials ready is looked after by 
assistants who do a perfect job. Every micro- 
scope is in shape; every slide is a good one; every 
reagent bottle is filled. In two quarters they do 
what they formerly did in three. 

This is 180° from the project method if we 
assume that this is the carrying out of a self- 
chosen educational activity in a self-directed way. 
It is directed study but it is directed by a living 
teacher rather than by print, and in this it per- 
haps does not in part line up with Morrison’s 
dictum that the “primary purpose of education 
through the junior college is to teach a student 
to do his own work,” Morrison having in mind 
the necessity of weaning a student from the 
teacher and getting him to go on without the 
stimulus of a leading mind and to learn to make 
his own decisions in minor matters as he works. 

At the same time, it gets more botany into a 
big group of students with less expense and pain 
than any method J have ever seen employed, and 
since these men are hired to teach botany I felt 
they were rather entitled to feel that they are 
doing a good job. They have experienced and 
highly paid professors teaching many of these 
sections, but they save the enormous cost of sep- 
arate laboratories and they do the work in far 
fewer hours. The zoology department has put 
900 students under the same system and they 
seem delighted. 

Under the pounding quizzes they were receiv- 
ing, the students certainly were learning that the 
primary source of knowledge lies in the material 
and not in a book. The method teaches observa- 
tion better than the old way, and a first course 
taught in this way prepares the student to take 
up laboratory work in the usual way in higher 
courses. It has been quite definitely shown that 
the students learn little biology by making gen- 
eral drawings like a sketch of a whole frog, cray- 
fish, or fern, and no time is spent on drawings 
of this kind. 

Remembering how difficult it is to get even a 
fairly good student to carry what he learns in 
one room into another, I was impressed by the 
way this method seemed to mold the laboratory 
and recitation work into one. The pupil is neither 
divorced from actual first hand contact with the 


material nor does he make isolated laboratory 
observations that are not built into the general 
thought scheme. The doctrine of the “felt need” 
is observed in that the significance of an observed 
fact is pointed out when the observation is made, 
and a method that will bring this fundamental 
pedagogical principle into application is always 
worthy of consideration. I think the method 
leads to learning through thinking rather than 
through extended reading, and the habit of medi- 
tation is one that in this rapid age is to be en- 
couraged, 

I have written all this to you with the thought 
that it might give you an idea or stimulus that 
perhaps will sometime find expression in a bet- 
ter pedagogical way. My feeling is that this half- 
laboratory method is a good one for beginners, 
and I also feel that, considering its potentialities, 
high school biology is the worst short-circuited, 
burned-out subject in the whole curriculum. At 
heart I am still a biology teacher, and, if you 
can find anything that will improve the biology 
course in your school, I shall feel repaid for the 
trouble of writing this long letter. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Joun W. RitcHie. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 


By E. E. WORRELL, State Supervisor of Rural Education 


N his address of welcome to the rural teach- 
ers at the recent annual convention of the 
Virginia Rich- 
mond, Mr. Worrell gave so many good sugges- 
tions and made so many good recommendations 


Education Association at 


that the space here in the January issue is being 
given to his address which every rural teacher in 
Virginia should read. It expresses a great deal 
in a very few words and makes just the recom- 
mendations that we should follow at this time. 

Mr. Worrell’s address follows: 

You, as working factors of the Department of 
Rural Education, are members of the most im- 
portant and potential division of the Virginia 


Education Association. On account of the un- 


employment situation, financial depression, and: 


migration from urban to rural sections, you are 
directing now the education and development of 
the major portion of the white girls and boys of 
the State. It follows, therefore, that the Rural 
Department should be the strongest and most ef- 
fective of all the departments of our State Asso- 
ciation because it includes the elementary teachers 
of all the rural and village schools as well as a 
large number of incorporated towns. According 
to the school census of 1930, there are in the 100 
counties 390,384 white girls and boys of school 
age while in the cities there are only 115,785 white 
girls and boys of school age. The annual report 
for 1930-31 shows that 312,210 white pupils were 
enroled in the 100 counties and that 141,885 of 
this number were enroled in the county high 
schools and the elementary departments thereof. 
The remaining 170,325 pupils were enroled in 
the one, two, and three or more teacher schools. 
During that year there were 1,616 white one- 
796 and 225 


three-room schools, making a total of 2.637 rooms 


room schools, two-room schools, 
in the one, two, and three-teacher white schools. 
In the cities for the same vear there were but 10 
one, two, and three-teacher schools for both white 


and colored. 


lor the improvement of this large number of 
rural elementary schools, the State Superinten- 
dent and the State Board of Education are now 
giving their most serious consideration. This ac- 
tion is in accord with the purpose of the Rural 
Department of the State Association. 

In order that this Department may visualize the 
ideals being projected by the State Superinten- 
dent and State Board of Education and function 
more effectively, it is imperative to increase the 
active membership of your Department of Rural 
Education. As one means toward this end, it is 
first recommended that dues of twenty-five cents 
per member be required to bind the organization 
more closely together for strength and unity of 
purpose and to insure sufficient funds for meet- 
ing the necessary expenses, especially the trans- 
portation of guest speakers at the annual confer- 
ence. 
it is also recommended that inasmuch 
National 


Association is so poorly represented from the 


Second, 
as the rural division of the -ducation 
State of Virginia, as many members of the Rural 
I<ducation Department as possible affiliate with 
this branch. Membership carries with it the privi- 
lege of receiving all reports and recommendations 
of the proceedings of the Rural Department of 
the National Association, and will aid materially 
in the professionalization of our own State Rural 
Department. 

Third, it is further recommended that a pro- 
fessional library for the elementary teachers be 
purchased by each county school board and 
placed in the reading room of the superintendent’s 
office for the additional enrichment of teachers. 
| know of no finer investment the county school 
board could make for teachers. Several counties 
have this 
these, I mention the countv of Warren. 

Fourth, it is recommended that this Depart- 


already taken forward step; among 


ment continue to advocate the value of expert 
supervision in the rural elementary schools to 
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crystalize greater local sentiment therefor in 
urder to extend its efficiency in our State. Vir- 
ginia is a leader among the Southern States in 
the number of her specially trained supervisors. 
Since 1927, the number of supervisors has grown 
from 22 in 17 counties to 57 in 47 counties. It is 
hoped that the day is not far distant when the 
rural schools of every county will be provided 
amply with the right type of supervision and with 
a school term of nine months in every county for 
all the children of school age. 

Fifth, it is recommended that rural teachers 
participate heartily in the revision and develop- 
ment of the State Course of Study being pro- 
jected by all the educational forces of the State, 
concentrated this year on curricula study. Never 
before have the elementary teachers had the privi- 
lege of rendering the State such signal service. 

Sixth, it is further recommended that our State 
teacher-training institutions make adequate pro- 
vision, as speedily as possible, for more effective 
training of rural teachers and adapt their practice 
teaching to meet successfully the needs for pro- 
per organization and specific instruction for one, 
two, and three-teacher schools. I do not discount 
the excellent service our institutions are render- 
ing in behalf of our teachers. Nevertheless, not 
many of them, however splendidly trained, can 
cope with the organization and teaching load of 
the difficult rural problems of the one, two, and 
three-teacher schools. 

Seventh, it is finally recommended that this De- 
partment of Rural Education endorse the pro- 
gram outlined by the State Board of Education 
calling for an extra appropriation of $2,000,000 
for the public schools of Virginia. Such an ap- 
propriation would give every elementary school a 
nine months’ term and would practically solve the 
ever vexing problem of equalization of oppor- 
tunity for an elementary education to all the chil- 
dren of the Commonwealth. 

\\Ve are now at the crossroads in the progress 
of rural education. The question is: Shall we 
turn backward or press forward? The rural dis- 
tricts of the State cannot assume additional fi- 
nancial responsibilities. They are taxed too 
heavily already. It is hoped, therefore, that the 
General Assembly will have a vision of the 
country boy and girl with outstretched arms 
Pleading for an equal educational opportunity. 





THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


TEACHING FOR LIFE PURPOSES 

Curriculum revision is the order of the day and 
promises to remain so for some time to come, 
perhaps indefinitely. Laboratory schools estab- 
lished in several universities to put educational 
philosophy into practice have brought the curricu- 
lum into the focus of attention; but withal little 
has been done elsewhere to adapt it to the needs 
of modern dynamic society. America has changed 
from an isolated frontier society to an indus- 
trialized world nation, but in most instances 
courses of study set up to guide pupil learning 
have remained better adapted to more static con- 
ditions. Yet there is apparent a shift away from 
college preparatory and subject-centered schools 
to present-day living and child-centered schools. 
Mere knowledge must abdicate in favor of the 
ability to adjust one’s self to ever changing situa- 
tions and problems. What the schools do will 
decide whether future social change will mean 
progress toward a better civilization. 

A school is a trinity of child, teacher and 
subject matter. The child is the element of su- 
preme importance. For him the teacher admin- 
isters and interprets the course of study, seeking 
to guide his daily living toward more wholesome 
living in the tomorrow. Unless it is shot through 
with an understanding of both child and curric- 
ulum, teaching proceeds haphazardly. To know 
the curriculum the teacher must help to make it. 

Upon that basis is founded the present program 
of curriculum revision. Lor that purpose study 
groups by the hundreds are meeting week by 
week throughout Virginia. The most expert 
specialists in the State have been enlisted in their 
service. Through the co-operative extension 
program of fifteen Virginia colleges and univer- 
sities, competent instruction is being furnished to 
all classes who want to pursue their curriculum 
study for college credit. Other groups are fol- 
lowing home study courses that lead to cer- 
tificate credit. Information concerning these 
classes and courses may be obtained from the 
Extension Department, University, Virginia. 
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THE MORRISON UNIT METHOD 
By FRED M. ALEXANDER 


ONSIDERABLE confusion seems to exist 
in the use of the unit plan of teaching. In 
some quarters the unit method is hailed as 

a panacea ; in others it is condemned because the 
anticipated results are not secured. Some of the 
units that have come to our attention are little 
more than assignments in textbooks; others are 
apparently built upon the concept that learning in- 
evitably results from the performance of a large 
number of unrelated exercises. A group of pupils 
may work successfully a hundred examples il- 
lustrating a principle in algebra without under- 
standing the principle. Here the pupils have at- 
tempted to learn isolated items of subject matter, 
which are not focused in a related manner upon 
the principle they illustrate. 

This baffling situation causes thoughtful teach- 
ers to seek methods of arranging the race experi- 
ence so that it will fit into the present experience 
of the child as the beginning point in the act of 
learning. 

The project method has had great vogue, and 
is now a valuable instrument in the hands of the 
teacher. It relates the subject to the present ex- 
perience of the pupil and engages his interest but 
it often fails to provide for a systematic under- 
standing of the principle involved. 

The logical organization is the finished product, 
the end of the learning process. It is so far from 
the pupil’s present experience that he rarely ever 
starts to learn when this plan is used. 

The topical organization has failed to aid the 
teacher materially in securing systematic learning. 
The pupil tries to master each topic in succession 
before going on to the next. He, therefore, does 
not get a clear understanding of the subject as a 
whole. 

The unitary organization seems to be free from 
the defects noticed in the plans mentioned above. 
There are relatively few broad and important 


principles in any subject. A principle or move- 





ment with its closely related facts and supporting 
evidence is organized as a unified whole and be- 
comes the “unit.” Each “unit” is complete in it- 
self and is capable of being understood without 
reference to the other units of the subject. Six 
or seven “units” would constitute a well rounded 
course in Modern European History. E. T. 
Smith suggests the following units for such a 
course: (1) How the Civilization of Western 

(2) How Human 
(3) How an Indus- 


Europe Expanded Westward. 
Rights Became Established. 
trial Revolution Created Modern Ways of Living. 
(4) How Modern Peoples Established Nation 
States. (5) How National and Industrial Com- 
petition Led to the World War. (6) How the 
Rise of Modern Science Transformed Our Ways 
of Thinking. (7) How Modern Peoples Are 
Trying to Reorganize Human Relations. 

Adequate organization and teaching under the 
unit plan is based upon certain fundamental as- 
sumptions, a partial list of which should serve as 
a guide to principals and teachers who are en- 
gaged in the task of improving the instruction of 
their schools: 
I. General Assumptions. 

a. The child is the beginning, center, and end of 

the learning process. His growth and the 

changes wrought in him are the outcomes. 
His present powers, his present capacities, 
and, his present attitudes must be known by 
the teacher. 


— 
= 


. The teacher must see the end in the begin- 
ning. In order that he may know in what 
direction the present experience of the child 
is moving the teacher must determine and list 
carefully the changes, attitudes of under- 
standing, attitudes of appreciation, special 
abilities, habits and skills that constitute the 
true learning products he expects his pupils 
to gain from the study of the unit. 

c. An individual cannot learn, for retention and 
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use, isolated and unrelated items of subject 
matter. 

. Learning does not result inevitably from les- 
son performance however successful. In 
fact, under the assignment and lesson hear- 
ing technique true learning is purely acciden- 
tal. 

e. Unitary organization eliminates the concept 
of ground-to-be-covered and_ time-to-be- 
spent. Time tables and page limits are no 
longer emphasized as values. The attention 


of the pupil is focused upon true learning 
products. 

II. The changed character and personality of the 
pupil are the true learning products of unit 
teaching. These learning products are ex- 
pressed in terms of: 

a. Adaptations. 
1. Attitudes of understanding. 
2. Attitudes of appreciation. 
3. Special abilities. 

b. Habits and Skills. 





A Fiseal Study of Virginia Teachers 


By C. K. HOLSINGER, Superintendent, Greensville County 


' ARLY in November the superintendents of 


-—4 five Virginia counties in southeastern, 
Biscuit 





south central, western, northeastern, and 
the valley sections of Virginia respectively were 
supplied with a total of eight hundred forty (840) 
They were asked to distribute 
these questionnaires to elementary teachers who 
taught during the session of 1930-31. To date, 
December 24, two hundred thirty-two (232) 
have been returned. These questionnaires were 
sent out prompted by an effort to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, to what extent the salaries of Virginia 
teachers are sufficient to meet the expenditures 


questionnaires. 


of comfortable existence. 

The questions included were: 

What was your salary for the session of 1930- 
31? 

What was your total income from September 
1, 1930, to August 31, 1931? 

Note: Fill in all the following questions for the 
period from September 1, 1930, to August 31, 1931. 

What total actual or estimated board, or its 
equivalent, did you pay for yourself and your de- 
pendents between the above dates? 

What amount of taxes did you pay? 

What did dress for yourself and dependents 
cost ° 

What amount of doctor’s bills did you pay? 

What amount of dentist’s bills did you pay? 

What amount of insurance premiums did you 
pay? 

What amount of interest on debts did you pay ? 

What amount did you pay on principal of 
debts ? 


How much money do you owe? 

How much did you give to church and charity ? 

How much did you pay for professional ad- 
vancement ? 

How much did you spend for amusement and 
luxuries? 

How much did you spend on travel? 

What were your miscellaneous expenditures ? 

What amount did you save? 

If you saved nothing, what was your deficit? 


The teachers were asked to return these ques- 
tionnaires unsigned. 

The two hundred thirty-two (232) teachers 
who reported named salaries ranging from $450 
to $1,200 and over. The median salary was $630. 
Since the State median for rural elementary 
teachers for 1929-30, which is the latest report 
available to the writer, was between $625 and 
$650 it may be assumed that the sampling is a 
reasonably accurate index for the State at large. 

One hundred ninety (190), or 82 per cent, of 
the teachers reported no income except from 
teaching. The forty-two (42) teachers who re- 
ported some additional income received a median 
of $62.50, 

The median amount paid for board was $215 

One hundred eighty-six (186) teachers paid 
taxes. The median amount paid was $1.50 but 
seventy-nine (79) teachers paid amounts of from 
$5.00 to $50 and over. 

The median amount paid for dress was $137.50. 
Ten teachers reported that they spent nothing for 
dress during the twelve months. 
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Twelve dollars represents the median amount 
Only fifty 
ighty- 


paid for the services of physicians. 
teachers were free from this expense. 
four teachers paid amounts ranging from $20 and 
over to $100 and over. 
in view of the existence of the teacher’s Preven- 


It is somewhat significant 


torium that twenty-one teachers paid doctors’ bills 
much in excess of $100. 

The median amount paid for dental work was 
$7.50 with only thirty-nine teachers reporting no 
attention of this type. 

One hundred forty-one teachers paid insurance 
premiums. The median amount paid by this 60 
per cent of these teachers was $40. Ninety-one 
teachers paid no insurance at all. Irom the re- 
turns it is apparent that one hundred four (104) 
teachers carry at least $1,000 life insurance. 

Eighty-three teachers, or 36 per cent, of those 
reporting paid interest to the median amount of 
$11. 

Ninety-five teachers, or 41 per cent, of those 
reporting paid a median amount of $120 in re- 
duction of the principal of debts owed. 

One hundred thirty-one teachers, or 56 per 
cent, of those reporting owe $175 as a median. 
Seventeen of these teachers owe $500 and over. 

Only seven of the two hundred thirty-two 
teachers reported no contribution to church and 
The median amount contributed by all 
It is 


thirty-two teachers apparently 


charity. 
who answered the questionnaire was $11. 
significant that 
tithe. 

Forty teachers, or 17 per cent, spent nothing 
The 


Fifty-six teachers 


for professional advancement. median 
amount spent by all was $24. 
spent amounts for professional advancement in 
excess of $100. 

Teachers as a class are apparently quite eco- 
nomical in expenditures for amusements and 
luxuries. The median amount spent for this pur- 
pose was $15. Torty-two teachers spent amounts 
in excess of $30. 

The median amount spent for travel was $15. 
Seventy-five individuals stated that they spent 


nothing for this purpose. 
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Under the head of miscellaneous expenditures 
the median was $30. 

Ninety-five teachers were able to save some- 
thing from their respective salaries. The median 
amount saved was $70. 

One hundred thirty-seven teachers reported 
that they saved nothing or suffered an actual de- 
ficit. 
ing the year. The median of this deficit was $90. 


One hundred six teachers went in debt dur- 


l'ifty of these teachers found their salaries in- 
adequate to meet their needs by amounts in excess 
of $100. 

Thirty-one teachers from the total of two hun- 
dred thirty-two reported that they neither saved 
any money nor suffered any deficit. 

An analysis of the individual returns showed 
that those teachers who saved money were from 
the extremes of the salary range. However, the 
low-paid teachers who were able to save money 
almost invariably reported that they paid no 
board, or very small amounts, indicating that they 
probably lived with their parents and taught in 
the home community. 

Similarly, deficits seemed to have been due to 
three causes since they occur mostly at the salary 
extremes. The first cause apparently discover- 
able was a low salary. The conclusion is war- 
ranted that deficits in the upper extreme were 
caused either by sickness or by large expenditures 
for professional advancement. 

A study of the above figures should convince 
the most skeptical that if the returns received are 
indicatory of the financial situation of all Vir- 
ginia teachers they live quite modestly as a class 
and that their salaries (median) of approximately 
$50 per month on a twelve months’ basis are not 
excessive. No class of workers of whom ap- 
proximately one-half are able to save slightly 
more than $5.00 per month may ever be con- 
sidered financially secure. 

No State which rewards the training of its fu- 
ture citizens by such penurious financial returns 


can feel any degree of pride therein. 
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An Experiment In Physical Education 


By WORLEY M. 


HY does James like to play football? 

\hy is it that Fred takes no interest in 

basketball? Why does Jack want to play 
baseball all the time? Why doesn’t Willie play 
the game he is scheduled to play without offer- 
ing excuses? These questions have caused much 
concern with thoughtful teachers since physical 
education made its way into our schools. 
Wise High 
School have made an effort to solve these prob- 
After a bit of introspection 
our principal reached this conclusion: that our 


The principal and teachers of 
lems in this school. 


physical education was even yet too formal. It 
was so highly organized that it put some students 
in places where they did not belong. Some were 
cramped and discouraged by having to play 
games they did not like. The fun of “choosing 
up’ had been snatched from them. Pupils be- 
came a cog in a wheel that went ’round and 
‘round. He found that he liked to play the 
games he could play best. Some games tired him, 
others were restiul and invigorating. The games 
he did not like to play were the ones that tired 
him, and they were the games he could not play 
very well. Things that were restful to him 
seemed to tire others. Psychologists tell us that 
the difference in work and play is in the attitude 
\Why should the same thing not be 
applied to children? After all he is just a grown 


of the doer. 


up boy. 

As a result of those efforts the Wise school 
Though it was 
only started with the opening of the 1931 school 


now has a system of free play. 


year, it seems to have passed the experimental 


stage. Those connected with the program pro- 
claim it a great success. They claim it to be 


much better than the wholly teacher organized 
Reports show almost 
Very little 
friction exists under the present plan, and, best 


system previously used. 
100°7 participation from all grades. 


of all, the children enjoy it. 
doing the playing, they are doing the organizing 


They are not only 


too, under the teachers’ supervision. 
First, a goodly supply of equipment was pro- 
cured so that each and every child could be of- 


HUGHES, Wise 


fered a place in the game he wished to play. 
Baseball, basketball, volleyball, kickball, and tag 
football are offered. The pupils are called into 
the auditorium and allowed to group according 
to the games they desire to play. This is done 
every week or two so those who wish to change 
may do so, those desiring to play baseball be- 
ing in group one, those who select basketball be- 
ing in group two, and so on. Then each group 
elects two captains, and the captains divide 
the group into teams by choosing up. Each group 
is assigned definite playground space to carry 
As the playground space is lim- 
ited the school is divided into three major 


on their game. 


groups, and each group scheduled to play at a 
different time. All grades up to the fifth have 
their play period first ; fhen the rest of the grades, 
and lastly the high school. However, all the 
groups are started in the same way and the same 
equipment suffices for the entire school. 

Second, each teacher selects the game he is 
interested in, and is then placed in charge of 
the game he selects. To save time a manager 
delivers the equipment to each group before play 
and collects and returns it to the office after play. 

Third, no scores are posted as such tends to 
discourage weaker players, and it is like setting 
up a prize for play. We find that now the chil- 
dren play for the love of the game, and the more 
they play the more they want to play. 

The first five minutes of the play period are 
devoted to calisthenics. Sometimes the teachers 
In high school, 
members of the varsity squads do this under the 


give this, at others the captains. 


direction of the coach. 

It is true that the highly organized plan is 
splendid for the teaching of new games, but this 
can be done under the free play system just as 
well. 

I am not advocating that every teacher who 
reads this attempt the same thing. It is well 
worth considering and adjustments could be made 
to fit different situations. 
play plan has proved its worth in our school. 


However, the free 
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Officers of Local Associations Reported for the 


Year 1932 


District A 

CAROLINE: President, Miss L. C. Maben, Bowling 
Green; Vice President, W. N. Sheppard, Penola; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, H. H. Newman, Woodford. 

Essex: President, Carlton Jenkins, Center Cross; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Josephine Crouch, Tappahannock. 

Kine GeorceE: President, Mrs. C. I. Williams, King 
George; Vice President, H. L. Settle, Dahlgreen; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. L. R. Daniel, Owens. 

LANCASTER AND NORTHUMBERLAND: President, Miss 
C. Lee Clark, Reedville; Vice President, Eldon Christo- 
pher, Remo; Secretary-Treasurer, Laura Wallace, Wi- 
comico Church. 

Mipp_esEx: (Officers not reported.) 

RICHMOND AND WESTMORELAND: President, J. James 
Williams, Colonial Beach; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary H. 
McKenney, Montross. 

SPoTSYLVANIA: President, Lina Sanger, Spotsylvania ; 
Vice President, Gay Broaddug Marye; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Reba Dameron, R. F. D. 1, Fredericksburg. 

SraFrorp: President, Mrs. Betsy B. Sacrey, Freder- 
icksburg; Vice President, Mrs. K. M. Bernard, Freder- 
icksburg; Secretary-lreasurer, Kathryn Jones, Fred- 
ericksburg, 

I*REDERICK SBURG : 
ericksburg; Vice President, Virginia Nash, Fredericks- 
burg; Secretary, Mrs. William G. Keckler, Fredericks- 
burg; Treasurer, Edith Kellar, Fredericksburg. 


President, Bettie Billingsley, Fred- 


District B 

AccoMac: President, C. A. Huckstep, Parksley; Vice 
President, Mrs. C. B. Mears, Pungoteague; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. S. W. Johnson, Onancock. 

ELIzABETH City: President, Roy E. Kyle, Willard 
Ave., Phoebus; Vice President, Mrs. Nellie Peake Smith, 
Hampton; Secretary-Treasurer, Lucy Temple Temple, 
229 Armistead Ave., Hampton. 

GLoucESTER: President, J. 
Point; Vice President, H. C. 
tary, Mrs. Florence Doyle, Roanes; Treasurer, Mrs. I. 
M. Anderton, Gloucester Point. 

Iste oF WiGHT: President, D. L. Godwin, Windsor ; 
Vice President, L. W. Morton, Smithfield; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Cora J. McDowell, Isle of Wight. 

MaTHEws: President, H. W. Garrett, Cobbs Creek ; 
Vice President, A. R. Williams, Mathews; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Eleanor Powell, Grimstead. 

NANSEMOND: President, Sallie Eggleston, Suffolk, 
R. F. D.; Vice President, F. H. Christopher, Chucka- 
tuck; Secretary-Treasurer, Grace Robertson, Cypress 
Chapel. 

NortTHAMPTON: President, Paul Hounshell, Cheriton; 
Vice President, George W. Wynne, Exmore; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Margaret Holland, Cape Charles. 


H. McCann, Gloucester 
Page, Gloucester; Secre- 


SOUTHAMPTON: President, W. R. Emmons, Boykins; 
Vice President, H. L. Duff, Newsoms; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss Brooks Johnson, Courtland. 

Warwick: President, Mrs. Sara Geddy, 117 33rd St., 
Newport News; Vice President, Frances Williamson, 
Denbigh; Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie Kellam, Morrison. 

York: President, N. L. Thomas, Jeffs; Vice Presi- 
dent, Linwood Lawson, Jeffs; Secretary-Treasurer, Wil- 
liam T. Moore, Poquoson. 

Newport News: President, Mrs. Mae Marshall Ed- 
wards, 1138 Hampton Ave., Newport News; Vice Presi- 
dent, Julius Conn, 628 28th St., Newport News; Record- 
ing Secretary, Anne Christiansen, 89 Main St., Hilton 
Village; Corresponding Secretary, Amonette DeMott, 314 
51st St., Newport News; Treasurer, Pauline Miley, 300 
64th St., Newport News. 

SuFFOLK: President, Elizabeth Chandler, 131 North 
St., Suffolk; Secretary-lreasurer, Miss E. Reed West, 
205 Grace St., Suffolk. 


District C 
CHARLES City, JAMES City and New KeEnr: 
dent, L. K. Parker, Providence Forge; Vice President, 
Mrs. L. M. Southall, New Kent Courthouse; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Elizabeth King, Toano. 


Presi- 


S. H. Greene, Chester; 
Vice President, Ida B. Pearman, Petersburg; Secretary, 
James I. Wood, Moseley; Treasurer, Fred D. Thompson, 
Midlothian. 

GOOCHLAND: President, W. C. Sweitzer, Cardwell; 
Vice President, Amanda Pitts, Elk Hill; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Sally Copenhaver, Cardwell. 

HANOVER: President, R. Watson Durham, Beaver 
Dam; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. V. M. Heaton, Ashland. 

Henrico: President, Bessie Mottley, 208 N. Lombardy 
St., Richmond; Vice President, G. H. Moody, Glen 
Evans, 2337 


CHESTERFIELD: President, E. 


Allen; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss L. M. 
West Grace St., Richmond. 

President, W. P. Hall, Shanghai; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Olive Bagby, Stevensville. 

Kinc WILLIAM: President, Elizabeth Oakes, Man- 
quin; Vice President, Mrs. S. C. Abrams, Manquin; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Agnes Wells, West Point. 

RICHMOND City: President, Mrs. E. P. Rowlett, 4828 
W. Seminary Ave., Richmond; Vice President, Mary A. 
West, 2402 Stuart Ave., Richmond; Secretary, Mrs. M. 
H. Forbes, 1726 Hanover Ave., Richmond; Treasurer, 
Blanche Thruston, Richmond Normal School, Richmond. 

WILLIA MSBURG: President, Gladys Omohundro, 
Matthew Whaley School, Williamsburg; Vice President, 
Ruby Sharpe, Matthew Whaley School, Williamsburg; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jeanne Etheridge, Matthew Whaley 
School, Williamsburg. 


KING AND QUEEN: 
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District D 

\MELIA: President, Roy Helms, Amelia; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lula Lord, Jetersville; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mattie S. Borron, Amelia. 

BRUNSWICK: President, T. R. Witten, Broadnax; Vice 
President, Mrs. A. S. Harrison, Alberta; Secretary, Rosa 
M. Lohr, Ebony; Treasurer, Lillian Lashley, Lawrence- 
ville. 

CUMBERLAND: President, T. A. Barrs, Cumberland; 
Vice President, E. A. Smith, Farmville; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. M. Bowers Snead, Cartersville. 

DiNWippIE: President, Ivan Butterworth, Dewitt; 
Vice President, J. P. Atkinson, Blackstone, R. F. D.; 
Secretary, Mildred Maitland, Wilsons; Treasurer, Susie 
Reames, Blackstone, R. F. D. 

GREENSVILLE: 
President, C. B. Hudgins, Purdy; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Lucy Thompson, North Emporia. 

LUNENBURG: President, S. A. Ozlin, Kenbridge; Vice 
President, H. L. Blanton, Victoria; Secretary-Treasurer, 
annie R. Phelps, Victoria. 

Notroway: President, Frank J. Critzer, Blackstone; 
Vice President, L. D. Siegfried, Burkeville; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Enola Whittington, Crewe. 

PoWHATAN: President, P. C. Williams, Powhatan; 
Secretary-reasurer, Edith G. Gills, Powhatan. 

PRINCE Epwarp: 


President, H. L. Webb, Emporia; Vice 


President, Leon Mason, Prospect; 
Vice President, Mrs. John Lancaster, Farmville; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. D. C. Wilson, Hampden-Sydney. 
PRINCE GEORGE: President, Mrs. B. R. Belsches, Car- 
son; Vice President, E. C. Morris, Disputanta, Route 5; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Bessie Anderson, Prince George. 
Surry: President, Nora E. Crickenberger, Claremont ; 
Vice President, E. C. Shortt, Dendron; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Salabel McAllister, Surry. 
President, E. M. Estes, Wakefield; Vice 
President, M. B. Leavell, Waverly ; Secretary, Mrs. Kath- 


leen Harrison, Jarratt; Treasurer, J. L. Francis, Wake- 
field, 


SUSSEX : 


HopEWELL City: President, Mrs. S. Knapp, Ye Olde 
Tavern, Apt. 5, Hopewell; Vice President, Mrs. H. E. 
Jenks, Crescent Hills, Hopewell; Secretary, Alice Jett, 
Solt Apt. 13, Hopewell; Treasurer, H. S. Thompson, 
High School, Hopewell. 

PETERSBURG City: President, M. W. Thompson, High 
School, Petersburg; Vice President, Ethel Pilcher, Dun- 
can Brown School, Petersburg; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Lelia Doan, Junior High School, Petersburg. 


District E 
President, Mrs. L. R. Wallace, Phenix; 
Vice President, H. C. Williams, Drakes Branch; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Maude Dunnavant, Charlotte C. H. 
President, W. D. Peake, Rocky Mount; 
Secretary, Mary Washburn, Callaway; Treasurer, Elsie 
lurner, Rocky Mount. 


CHARLOTTE: 


FRANKLIN: 


Hatirax: President, J. H. Rowan, Clover; Vice Pres- 
ident, W. S. Adkisson, Republican Grove; Secretary, 
Mary ©. Barksdale, Halifax: Treasurer, Louise Wilder, 


South Boston. 


Henry: President, H. L. Saville, Axton; Vice Presi- 
dent, Carl E. Hoover, Bassetts; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Betty D. Davidson, Bassetts. 


MECKLENBURG: President, M. R. Bruin, Jr., Boydton; 
Vice President, S. D. Green, South Hill; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss T. Lee Roberts, Chase City. 

Patrick: President, G. H. Todd, Critz; Vice Presi- 
dent, J. B. Patton, Jr., Stuart; Secretary-Treasurer, E. 
May Brammer, Stuart. 

PITTSYLVANIA: President, E. W. Paylor, Wenonda; 
Vice President, M. C. Davis, R. 3, Danville; Secretary- 
Treasurer, G. L. Bromleigh, Chatham. 

DANVILLE: President, J. T. Christopher, 169 Holbrook 
Ave., Danville; Vice President, Mrs. Ruby Redd, 144 
Holbrook Ave., Danville; Secretary-Treasurer, Hortense 
Eanes, 171 Virginia Ave., Danville. 

MarTINSVILLE: President, Mrs. P. T. Morris, Mar- 
tinsville; Vice President, Mattie Stultz, Martinsville; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Bonnie McCoy, Martinsville. 


District F 

ALLEGHANY: President, R. J. Costen, Covington; Vice 
President, W. R. Beazley, Blue Spring Run; Secretary- 
Treasurer, W. J. DeLong, Jr., Jordan Mines. 

AMHERST: President, G. R. Kiracofe, Amherst; Vice 
President, Curtis Story, Sweet Briar; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Christine McIvor, Monroe. 

APPOMATTOX: President, Miss M. Kelly, Appomattox ; 
Vice President, Elaine McDearmon, Appomattox; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Hazel Reynolds, Appomattox. 

3EDFORD: President, H. D. McKee, Montvale; Vice 
President, O. A. Thomas, Bedford; Secretary, Lucy K. 
sradley, Lynchburg, R. 4; Treasurer, S. R. Crockett, Jr., 
sig Island. 

Botetourt: President, M. L. Carper, Buchanan; Vice 
President, H. L. Firebaugh, Eagle Rock; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Rebekah Peck, Fincastle. 

BUCKINGHAM: President, Harry Turner, Wellwater ; 
Vice President, Minnie Wood, Buckingham; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Chamberlain, Arvonia. 

CAMPBELL: President, Rosa Gilliam, Gladys; Vice 
President, R. C. Chiles, Altavista; Secretary-Treasurer, 
LL. Mae Brandt, Gladys. 

RockKsrinGE: President, Henrietta C. Dunlap, Lexing- 
ton; Secretary-Treasurer, Florence A. Myers, Lexington. 

3UENA VisTA: President, F. W. Kling, Jr., Buena 
Vista; Secretary-Treasurer, Eva Cullen, Buena Vista. 

Currron Force: President, John Turner, Clifton 
Forge; Vice President, Hazel Fliess, Rose St., Clifton 
Forge; Secretary, Mrs. W. Wilkerson, 909 Commercial 
St., Clifton Forge; Treasurer, Ella Sutton, Commercial 
St., Clifton Forge. 

LyncuBurc: President, C. M. Abbot, FE. C. 
High School, Lynchburg; Vice President, Marvin Bass, 
Fairview School, Lynchburg; Secretary, Bessie Krebbs, 
E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg; Treasurer, F. F. 
C. Glass High School, Lynchburg. 


Glass 


Jurmahln, F. 
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District G 

AvuGusTaA: [resident W. 

Staunton; Secretary-lreasurer, O. S. 
Draft. 

3ATH: President, C. E. May, Millboro 

dent, Walter L. Hodnett, Hot Springs; Secretary, Manly 


B. Wiley, Thornrose Ave., 
Crute, Stuarts 
; Vice Presi- 
Aylor, Burnsville; ‘Treasurer, Louise Black, Hot Springs. 
CLARKE: President, Rose McDonald, Berryville; Vice 
President, D. G. Cooley, Berryville; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mary Thompson, Boyce. 

Freverick: President, G. W. Ropp, Middletown; Vice 
President, R. kk. Aylor, Stephens City; Secretary-reas- 
urer, Mrs. C. LB. Stickley, Vaucluse. 

President, C. A. Thomas, McDowell; Vice 
President, R. G. Myers, Crabbottom; Secretary-Treas- 


HIGHLAND: 


urer, Leola Swadley, McDowell. 
PAGE: 
President, Edwin Rothgeb, Luray ; 


President, G. S. Blanton, Shenandoah; Vice 
Secretary, Mrs. Louise 
Biggerstaff, Stanley; Treasurer, Charles Price, Luray. 
RoCKINGHAM: President, Marvin N. Suter, Bridge 
water; Vice President, R. P. Bowman, Linville; Secre- 
tary- | reasurer, Leta Showalter, Broadway. 

President, G. W. 
Vice President, Ray Lytton, Quicksburg; 
A. Burkett, lorestville. 


President, Miss Lesley Trenary, Front 


SHENANDOAH : Garner, Strasburg; 
Secretary 
Treasurer, FE. 

WARREN : 
Royal; Vice President, ula Hoskins, Front Royal; Sec 
retary- | reasurer, Miss Leslie Fox, Front Royal. 

HARRISONBURG: President, W. HH. Keister, 218 Frank- 
lin St., Harrisonburg; Secretary-lreasurer, Callie G. 
Hyatt, 239 Campbell St., Harrisonburg. 

STAUNTON: President, Kate Fifer, 348 Sherwood Ave., 
Staunton; Vice President, G. C. Wenner, 118 N. Lewis 
St., Staunton; Secretary, Miss J. C. Rolston, 320 N. New 
St., Staunton; Treasurer, Eleanor Whitmore, 543 ‘horn 
rose Ave., Staunton. 

WINCHEsTER: President, Mrs. Andrew Bell, Handley 
High School, Winchester; Vice President, Mrs. Garland 
Quarles, John Kern School, Winchester; Secretary, Miss 
I. Burckhalter, 620 S. Stewart St., Winchester; Treas- 
urer, Francis Harris, John Kern School, Winchester, 


District H 


President, Lloyd McCord, Ballston; Vice 
President, Elizabeth Beale, Ballston; Secretary, Lillie 
Massoletti, 311 “C” St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
Treasurer, Mamye Turner, 1900 “F” St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


ARLINGTON : 


CuLrerer: President, R. R. Tolbert, Culpeper; Vice 
President, Ruth Campbell, Culpeper; Secretary, Mabel 
Burton, Culpeper; Treasurer, Miss Lee Perry, Culpeper. 

FAiRFAX: President, G. S. Smith, McLean; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. FE. S. Middleton, Herndon; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss J. M. Tomko, McLean. 

Favouirer: President, P. B. Smith, Jr., Warrenton; 
Vice President, H. M. 
W. G. Coleman, Marshall. 


Pearson, Pealeton; Secretary, 


EDUCATION 


LouvouN: President, A. O. Hutton, Lincoln; Vice 


President, Margaret Jaylor, Hamilton; Secretary-Treas 
urer, Katherine Lridges, Leesburg 
PrincE WILLIAM: President, Rk. Worth Peters, Occo- 


quon; Vice President, Mrs. Grace Hite, Manassas; Se 
retary-/reasurer, Ruth P. 
President, Mrs. H. B. W infrey, 


Sperryville; Secretary, A. I. Bowers, Washington, Va.; 


Smith, Manassas. 
RAPPAHANNOCK: 
Treasurer, Miss H. C. Hamilton, Washington, Va. 
Helen Springman, 
Lorton; Vice President, Mrs. Leah Dolph, 86 Alexandria 


ALEXANDRIA President, “rs 


\ve., Alexandria; Secretary- | reasurer, Margaret Yates, 


1353 Park Road, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


District I 


BLAND: President, Joe L. Kincheloe, Bland; Vice 


President, Harry Morris, Ceres; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Araga McNeil, Rocky Gap. 

CarxoLtt: President, F. F. Dehaven, Woodlawn; Vice 
President, P. W. Jones, Hillsville; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Nancy J. Greene, Hillsville. 

CRAIG President, Ruby Lemon, New Castle; Vice 
President, D. A. Williams, Sinking Creek, R. 1; Secre- 
tary- Treasurer, S. A. Canode, Craig Healing Springs. 
President, I. L. 
dent, William Weddle, Check; Secretary-Treasurer, Elva 


ILoyp: Iepperly, Floyd; Vice Presi- 
Smith, Floyd. 


President, R. H. Farrier, Newport; Secretary 


GILEs : 
lreasurer, Mary D. Sibold, Pembroke. 
GeAYSON: President, Lucy B. Delp, Elk Creek; Vice 
President, K. C. Hash, Grant; Secretary-Treasurer, R. J 
Rudolph, Independence. 

MontTGoMERY: President, A. G. Cummings, Blacks 
burg; Vice President, P. H. 
Secretary- | reasurer, Florence Price, Cambria, Rk. I. 
President, Blanche W. Green, Pulaski; 
Vice President, Holbert Allison, Delton; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. W. W. Carson, Box 1027, Pulaski. 

ROANOKE: President, Mrs. Josephine I‘agg, Elliston; 
Vice President, W. 


Emily Loraine, Salem; Treasurer, Anne Hogan, Floyd 


Zirkle, Christiansburg; 


PULASKI: 


Robert James, Catawba; Secretary, 


Star Route, Roanoke. 
SmyvtrH: President, Mrs. Nannie Pruner, Marion; 

Secretary-Treasurer, Virginia Brockman, Marion. 
WASHINGTON: President, R. H. Snodgrass, Glade 


Spring; Secretary-Treasurer, Gertrude — Hillenberg 
Abingdon. 
WYTHE: 

) 


ows; Vice President, Charles P. 


President, Charles L. Jennings, Max Mead- 
Graham, Rural Retreat; 
Secretary, Myrtle Huddle, Rural Retreat; Treasurer, E. 
louise Jones, Wytheville. 

Bristo.: President, }tta Hillman, 518 Fairmount 
\ve., Bristol; Vice President, Louise Brewer, 220 John- 
son St., Bristol; Secretary-Treasurer, Annie Tartar, Co 
lonial Tea Room, Bristol. 

President, Alfred K. Eagle, East Radford; 


Vice President, Ruth Lewis, East Radford; Secretary- 


RADFORD: 


Treasurer, Blanche Daniel, Fast Radford. 
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ROANOKE City: President, W. W. Noffsinger, Jeffer- 
son High School, Roanoke; Vice President, Lutie Wing- 
field, Lee Jr. High School, Roanoke; Secretary, Pearl 
Pittard, Wasena School, Roanoke; Treasurer, Lavelle 


Vogel, Highland Park School, Roanoke. 


District J 


\LBEMARLE: President, C. W. Miller, Crozet; Vice 
President, A. D. Austin, Stony Point; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss M. R. Tilman, Crozet. 


I 


FLUVANNA: President, Inez DeJarnette, Columbia; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eloise Sclater, Columbia. 
President, H. S. Cummings, Ruckersville; 
Vice President, James W. Estes, Stanardsville; Secretary- 
lreasurer, Mrs. Fanny B. Sims, Stanardsville. 


(GREENE: 


Louisa: President, L. H. Walton, Apple Grove; Vice 
President, Mrs. Sara P. Herring, Cuckoo; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Edith F. Layman, Perkinsville. 
President, Lucy Alice Davis, Criglersville ; 
President, D. L. Lohr, Radiant; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Rothwell Lillard, Duet. 


MADISON: 
Vice 

NELSON: President, G. D. Lawman, Nellys Ford; Vice 
President, Mrs. John Whitehead, Lovingston; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Nettie B. Jones, Lovingston. 
President, Stella Payne, Gordonsville; Vice 
President, Lizzie Armentrout, Rapidan; Secretary, Nan 
Burrus, Orange; Treasurer, A. B. Wilson, Barboursville. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE: President, Lucy Jones, 1102 W. 
Main St., Charlottesville; Vice President, Mrs. A. Spit- 
zer, 610 Locust Grove Ave., Charlottesville; Secretary- 
lreasurer, Madge Trevillian, 1213 Park St., Charlottes- 
ville. 


ORANGE: 


District K 
President, Jesse E. Smith, Grundy; Vice 
President, Mrs. J. A. Mullins, Grundy; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Melvin Fields, Hurley. 
DICKENSON: 


DUCHANAN: 


President, B. Tate Quillen, 
Secretary- Treasurer, Mrs. M. D. Binns, Nora. 


LEE: 


Haysi; 


President, J. C. Wygal, Dryden; Vice President, 
Chester Hobbs, Rose Hill; Secretary-Treasurer, J. A. 
Richmond, Jonesville. 

Russett: President, A. A. Countiss, Honaker ; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mary A. Strouth, Dante. 

scott: President, C. I. Lark, Gate City; Vice Presi- 
dent, E. R. Wolfe, Gate City; Secretary-Treasurer, A. D. 
Bragg, Jr., Clinchport. 
President, C. J. M. Kyle, Tazewell; Vice 
President, Hubert Davis, Richlands; Secretary, Annella 


TAZEWELL: 


ireever, Tazewell; Treasurer, Judge J. B. Boyer, Taze- 
vel] 

Wise: President, W. D. Richmond, St. Paul: Vice 
President, Roy J. Horne, Big Stone Gap; Secretary- 
reasurer, J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise; Reporter, Luther F. 
\ddington, Wise. 
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District L 


Norro_k: President, T. C. Anderson, Route 3, Port- 
lock, Norfolk; Vice President, L. D. Bell, Route 3, Ports- 
mouth; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss E. E. Everett, West- 
haven, Portsmouth. 

Princess ANNE: President, Louise Luxford, Pungo, 
mail Princess Anne; Vice President, Mrs. M. C. Boze, 
Lynnhaven; Secretary, Mary Cake, Lynnhaven; Treas- 
urer, Lucille Jones, Oceana. 

NorFo.tk City: President, A. P. S. Robinson, 946 
Jamestown Crescent, Norfolk; Vice President, J. E. Old, 
Lynnhaven; Recording Secretary, Mary Berryman, 3-B 
Park Manor Apt., Norfolk; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. B. T. Smith, 214 Hough Ave., Norfolk; Treasurer, 
M. J. Ober, 1506 Ashland Circle, Norfolk. 

PortsMOUTH: President, Rowena Lacy, 309 Dinwid- 
die St., Portsmouth; Vice President, A. R. Musick, Ports- 
mouth; Secretary, Robert J. Young, Box 471, Water- 
view, Portsmouth; Treasurer, Alice Ponton, 310 Din- 
widdie St., Portsmouth. 

NorFo_kK: President, R. H. Pride, 1223 De- 
catur St., South Norfolk; Vice President, Rena B. 
Wright, 532 Rhode Island Ave., Norfolk; Secretary- 
1410 Poindexter St., South 


SoutTH 


Treasurer, Eva Powers, 


Norfolk. 


Other Local Associations 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: President, Mrs. 
Ora Hart Avery, Richmond; Secretary-Treasurer, C. W. 
Dickinson, Jr., Richmond. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FARMVILLE: President, 
Sara Tucker, 407 High St., Farmville; Secretary-'l reas- 
urer, Ottie Craddock, State Teachers College, Farm- 
ville. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FREDERICKSBURG: President, 
Dr. Elizabeth Baker, State Teachers College, Fredericks- 
burg; Vice President, Dr. Roy Cook, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. George 
Shankle, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, HARRISONBURG: President, 
G. W. Chappelear, State Teachers College, Harrison- 
burg; Secretary-Treasurer, C. P. Shorts, State Teachers 
College, Harrisonburg. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, RAprorp: President, J. P. 
Whitt, State Teachers College, East Radford; Secretary, 
Mae Kelly, State Teachers College, East Radford. 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: President, J. L. Newcomb, 
University; Vice President, J. L. Manahan, University ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. C. Gordon, University. 

VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: President, Dr. John 
E. Williams, Secretary-Treasurer, FE. C. 
Magill, Blacksburg. 


Blacksburg ; 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM Mary: President, K. J. 


Hoke, Williamsburg. 


AND 
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VIRGINIA SCHOOLS AND THE 

WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL 
George Washington is probably the most out- 
standing and interesting hero in the history of the 
world. His fame has grown to be international 
so that his name is known and revered wherever 
individual liberty and representative democratic 
government have lifted their heads and found 
Mon- 
uments and memorials to him have been erected 
in all the important capitals of the world. His 


practical expression in the modern world. 


national and international fame rests upon three 
achievements of his life any one of which would 
place him as a national hero. He led the first 
American army to victory. He presided at the 
Convention that produced the Constitution of 
the United States. He was the first President 
of the United States. 

3y the authority and act of Congress, fitting 
celebrations in honor of George Washington, the 
“Father of his Country,” will be held in every 
State and city of America during the period from 
February 22 to Thanksgiving Day in November 
of the present year. Virginia of all States should 
lead in these celebrations. Mammoth pageants 
should be staged at Alexandria, Fredericksburg, 
Richmond, Petersburg, Norfolk, Staunton, 
Winchester and other places associated with 
Washington’s life and travels in Virginia. 

Every school in the State should arrange ex- 
ercises—programs, pageants and plays—in addi- 
tion to special class work on some phases of the 
life of Washington. Especially teachers should 
not miss the opportunity of holding up to their 
pupils the early life of Washington as an example 
and the incidents in his early life as standards for 
character building. 

Ample printed material is readily available 
with suggestions for programs, pageants, etc. If 
teachers will write to the Washington Bicenten- 
nial Commission, Washington, D. C., they will 
receive all kinds of material with specific sug- 
gestions and general information free of charge. 
Another source of original information as to the 
travels of George Washington may be found in 
an article by Dr. William Joseph Showalter, as- 
sociate editor of the Geographic Magazine, in the 
January issue of that publication. Dr. Showalter 
spent many months going over the territory 
George Washington covered in his travels. At 
the editor’s request, Dr. Showalter has written 
an interesting letter of some of his experiences in 
searching for the significant facts he describes in 
the Geographic Magazine. He says: 

“It has been my privilege to make many fe- 
In the 
course of these researches I have gone to the top 
of Mt. Wilson on the Pacific Coast and lived a 
while with the big hundred-inch telescope in order 


searches and to publish many articles. 


to give my readers a picture of the heavens; | 
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have climbed the high Andes in order to learn 
something of the marvelous civilization of the 
Incas; | have walked on the bottom of the Pana- 
ma Canal and sailed on its waters in order to pic- 
ture it for my readers. I have studied the iron 
industry, the coal industry, the automobile in- 
dustry. I have delved into insect life, plant 
life and into scores of other fields of nature so 
that I might write about them for my readers. 
But of all the subjects that have ever drafted my 
pen or claimed my interest, none has yielded me 
more joy than that of following the Father of 
His Country in his travels in Virginia. It was a 
joyous task because it was a hard one. When 
you come down to brass tacks the real fun in life 
to real men and women comes from tackling a 
hard job. 

“Few of us who have taught American history 
realize that west of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
from Lake Erie to the North Carolina line there 
are only two community names on the map that 
were there at the time Washington was fighting 
the French and Indian War. They are Winches- 
ter and Staunton. As for every other definite lo- 
cation, they were designated only as so and so’s 
plantation, so and so’s ford, so and so’s mill or 
the forks of this stream or that. 

“So, first of all, in order to plot the travels of 
Washington west of the Blue Ridge Mountains in 
Virginia | had to make a study of what creeks the 
early settlers lived on in an area larger than 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island 
combined. Then I had to search over 7,000 pages 
of old court records in order to find out what 
roads had been built prior to 1756. Then I had 
to take Washington’s ledgers and find out with 
whom he stopped at various places on his travels 
and locate where these people lived by the old 
deeds. 

“The relocation of the twenty-one forts of 
Washington’s chain of defenses to try to keep the 
Indians back of the ramparts of the Alleghenies 
was one of the most difficult and yet one of the 
most fascinating parts of the whole task of trac- 
ing his travels. In the first place, it took me 
some weeks to find out that no one could possi- 
bly reconcile the traditional location of some of 
these forts with Washington’s table of distances 
At first I 


and his description of their situation. 


was inclined to think maybe he was not accurate 
in his statements of distances. But then I de- 
cided myself to measure every distance I could 
check with Virginia and West Virginia highway 
mileages and my own speedometer readings. 
When I had completed these checkings I had 
positive proof that Washington was as pains- 
takingly accurate in these matters as you would 
expect a surveyor to be. The result was that just 
as soon as I gave full faith and credit to his plans 
of the forts all trouble disappeared, and his forts 
were found to be at just the sort of places at 
which you would expect them to be located.” 

Every teacher in America, certainly every 
teacher in Virginia, should read the article in 
the Geographic Magazine prepared by Dr. Sho- 
walter who has brought together so much inter- 
esting material about the immortal Washington. 
It will stir in them feelings of new appreciation 
and reverence for Washington. The story 
abounds in quotations from the great chieftain’s 
diary and correspondence. In a letter to his 
brother, Washington writes, “As I have heard 
since my arrival in this place a circumstantial ac- 
count of my death and dying speech I take this 
early opportunity of contradicting the first and of 
assuring you that I have not yet composed the 
latter.” In another letter to Governor Dinwiddie 
he writes in the depths of discouragement, “I 
solemnly declare if I know my own mind I could 
offer myself a willing sacrifice to the butchering 
enemy, provided that would contribute to the peo- 
ple’s ease.” 

Dr. Showalter says of the article, “I thank 
God for the opportunity that came to me to read 
Washington’s history on the very ground where 
he made it and my suggestion to all teachers is to 
read the story in full and get their pupils to do 
likewise. It has no fine writing in it but is simply 
a series of pictures of Washington’s life from the 
cradle to the grave with glimpses into his great 
soul through his own words in those poignant 
times. I have always been an admirer of our 
first President but nowhere have I ever found so 
fine a foundation for my abiding reverence for 
his memory as is revealed in the incidents of his 
life described in this story and in the unstudied 
utterances gleaned from his correspondence all 
of which reveal a marvelous soul.” 
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ANOTHER CASE OF “PUT IT IN THE 
SCHOOLS” 

It has often been said, and rightly so, that 
whatever you wish to incorporate into your civili- 
zation first “put it through your schools.” There 
are notable examples of the effectiveness of fol- 
lowing such a policy in the more recent history of 
our schools in Virginia. Twenty years ago a law 
was passed requiring that the principle of health 
and physical education should be taught in all the 
schools. The results of this instruction as exem- 
plified in the improvement of health conditions, 
not only among the children but among the peo- 
ple generally, is now a matter of common knowl- 
edge and proper health habits have gone deep in- 
to the daily lives of the people. 

The occasion has now arrived for the introduc- 
tion of another policy which the American people 
must sooner or later put into its civilization or the 
country will suffer disastrous results. The quick- 
est and best method of attaining these ends is to 
put the policy into our public school system. We 
refer to the teaching of the facts and science of 
forestry. 

American forests have passed through two dis- 
tinct stages and they are now entering a third 
stage. American pioneers were most concerned 
with securing farming lands. The first wave of 
pioneers followed the water courses and took up 
the bottom lands while others went deep into the 
forests, built cabins out of logs and with axe and 
fire subdued the forest. The pioneer made little 
real use of timber, resorting to fire to remove the 
fallen trees in clearing the land for farming. 
There was no idea of preserving trees except the 
few about his home. It did not occur to him to 
plant trees, for the forests were in his way and 
constituted a real obstacle to be overcome. Then 
came a period of substantial development of the 
West. The great prairie region of the Mississippi 
Valley was settled and occupied. Later cities and 
homes grew up everywhere and uses of wood in- 
creased enormously which became a part of the 
industrial revolution; the manufacture of lumber 
and other wood products took on mammoth pro- 
portions which resulted in another invasion of the 
American forests. During this period we stood 
by and saw our best forests disappear and con- 
verted into large areas of slash lands where for- 


est fires have completed the devastation. 


We are now entering a period in which we are 
to learn how to preserve the forests we have leit, 
and, what is still more important, to plant new 
forests and conserve our wood supply. We are 
now entering upon an era when the wood we cut 
must be man grown and cared for in order to re- 
place the wood that nature gave us and that we 
have used so lavishly and wastefully. It is now 
time to institute a war against wood waste. Those 
who are most familiar with forest conditions tell 
us that in the process of lumber manufacturing 
only 30 per cent of the wood in our forests finally 
becomes lumber, the remaining 70 per cent is 
sheer waste in the form of bark, sawdust, slabs 
and edgings, stumps, tops and brush. 

It took Congress a long time to take action to- 
ward preserving our forests. The United States 
government now owns and controls 160,000,000 
acres of timber lands. The purpose of taking 
over these timber lands was two-fold: first, to 
supply timber in perpetuity, and, second, to pro- 
tect and regulate the flow and the purity of 
streams. The care of these forests has now come 
to be a science and a few years ago Congress 
recognized this when it required that all foresters 
familiar with the 





shall be college graduates 
science of trees and the principles of the econom- 
ics of the uses of woods. 

Now that we have large areas of United States 
forests in Virginia and the development of 
park areas for the pleasure and use of the people, 
it is an opportune time for Virginia schools to 
Suitable 


texts on forestry are appearing and as Virginia 


teach the facts and science of forestry. 


teachers are now in the midst of revising the cur- 
riculum for the schools, we should like to insist 
that a place be given for instruction in this im- 
portant subject. Virginia has a fine opportunity 
to put into her schools what she expects to write 
into her civilization during the next generation. 


ANALYSIS OF THE STATE BUDGET 

Ix-Governor Harry Flood Byrd, speaking be- 
fore the meeting of the Virginia Press Associa- 
tion at Murphy’s Hotel, January 29, in analyzing 
the functions of the State government and the 
present budget, said that the following are the 
main functions of State government: (1) the 
enforcement of law: (2) to take care of the 
State’s unfortunates in asylums and other instt- 
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tutions; (3) public education; (4) the construc- 
tion of the highway system; (5) the conservation 
of the State’s resources. 

In analyzing the budget, he stated that out of 
the $49,000,000 in the present budget $11,500,000 
came from sources other than direct taxation, 
such as grants from the Federal government and 
interest on the Literary Fund, etc., leaving about 
$38,000,000 raised by direct taxation. He stated 
that something like $17,000,000 of this goes for 
road construction. 

Anyone making an analysis of the appropria- 
tions bill, House Document No. 1, will find the 
following interesting comparative figures: 

Total Public School 


Year Funds to be 
Apportioned by State 


Total Highway Funds 
to be Apportioned 
by State Highway 








Board of Education Commission 
1932-33 ..... $ 7,545,581.87. $16,543,595.00 
i ae 8,050,506.43 16,178,915.00 

$15,596,088.30 $32,722,510.00 





DISTRICT MEETINGS 
The following Districts have set the dates for 
their meetings : 
District A, April 29, at White Stone. 
District B, April 15, at Hampton. 
District C, February 12, at Ashland. 
District I’, latter part of March, at Bedford. 
District H, October 21-22, place of meeting not 
yet decided. 
District I, March 18-19, at East Radford. 
District L, April 8, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Portsmouth. 


THE WIDENING FUNCTIONS OF THE 
TEACHER 
(Continued from page 226) 
be the making or the curse of the United States. 
If the time that has been set free by the machine 
is used in the development of human personality, 
in the understanding of beauty and art and ap- 
preciation of nature, the relationship to the great 
out-doors, that vigor and spiritual impulse that 
has been in our people from pioneer days will go 
on indefinitely. On the other hand, if the time 
for leisure is used in pure amusement, idleness, 
games of chance and cheap reading, we will have 


to face a checkered future. The teacher can do 
much to develop a sane and appreciative attitude 
toward great men, great works of literature, great 
poems, great paintings, and the beauty of nature. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 

These points should be emphasized with respect to the 
celebration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the 
3irth of George Washington this year: 

1—It is sponsored by the United States government: 
Congress created the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission and the President of the United States is its 
chairman. 

2—It will not be a world’s fair or exposition, and it 
will not be held in any one place. 

3—It will be a nation-wide, even a world-wide series of 
celebrations in which every state, city and town—every 
organization and institution, every home and individual— 
in this country, together with Americans and others in 
many foreign countries, will participate. Every commun- 
ity is expected to plan and carry out its own program of 
events, in co-operation with the United States commission 
and the state commissions. 

4—It will last from Washington's Birthday, February 
22, 1932, to Thanksgiving Day, November 24, 1932, with 
special local and national celebrations everywhere on 
all holidays, anniversaries, or other days which can be 
connected with the life of George Washington. 

5—Wlile the ceremonies on February 22 should be 
especially elaborate and impressive, as marking the 
actual two hundredth anniversary of George Washing- 
ton’s. birth, arrangements also should be made for pub- 
lic gatherings, pageants, plays, processions, musical 
festivals, tableaux and other events at various times 
during the entire period of more than nine months. 
Every program should relate to the great life and work 
of the First President and Founder of the Republic. 
On Memorial Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and other national and local holi- 
days or anniversaries there should be special programs, 
but the celebration should not be confined to these days. 

6—It will take time to prepare the local programs and 
arrange for the local celebrations. The United States 
Commission urges mayors and other officials of every 
city and town in the country to appoint George Wash- 
ington bicentennial commissions or committees, in 
order to prepare for the events of the bicentennial year. 

7—All organizations and institutions of whatever 
character—civic, business, labor, educational, religious, 
fraternal, literary, social and others—are urged to plan 
for a “George Washington Year” in 1932. 

8—The United States George Washington Bicenten- 
nial Commission, Washington Building, Washington, 
D. C., will send literature and suggestions for local 
programs to any committee, organization or group that 
will write for them. 
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TO THE PRESIDENTS OF LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


DEAR STRANGERS: 

Six months of our session are past and I still don’t 
know you. You should have had a notice of our meeting 
in November but I did not have your names. ‘The first 
of December I wrote to the chairman of each district; 
with one exception they do not have your names. You 
are the members of your district board. Don’t you have 
any ? 

Our organization is simple. Here is a skeleton. Please 
keep it. 

President 
State Executive 
3oard of directors composed of vice presi- 
dents of 12 districts. 


Vice president of district is chairman 
District 4 Board of directors composed of presidents 
| of each local association. 


( President 
4 Board of directors composed of representa- 


Local 


| tives from each school, 


In February a list of local presidents is published in 
the JouRNAL. That is too late for a working list. How 
can we be a real organization with every teacher having 
a part? 

Let’s elect local officers in the spring to take office in 
September. Report these new officers at the time of 
election to the chairman of local presidents and that puts 
something in his hands to work with. 

Miss Mottley, president of Henrico County, has sent 
me a fine suggestion. I am using it this time and shall 
continue. Thank you, Miss Mottley. 

If anybody has a suggestion for helping any local asso- 
ciation, please send it to 


Lucy Mason Ho tt 
Chairman of Local Presidents 
Ocean View School 


Norfolk, Va. 


GIFT TO A LIBRARY 

The College of William and Mary is especially fortu- 
nate to be among those colleges receiving grants from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York City. The sum of 
$15,000 will be available over a period of five years for 
purchase of books for the Library. The amount, payable 
$3,000 annually for five years beginning October 31, 1931, 
was appropriated by the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie 
Corporation at a meeting held October 13 and is to be 
used for the purchase of books for general undergraduate 
purposes. Special arrangements have been made by Dr. 
William Warner Bishop, Librarian of the University of 


Michigan and Chairman of the Advisory Group on Col- 
lege Libraries, for the purchase of books at a special dis- 
count and for obtaining English and American out-of- 
print books. The LIST OF BOOKS FOR COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES, prepared for the Carnegie Corporation by 
Charles B. Shaw of Swathmore College, was used as a 
basis of selection for the first order. However, purchases 
are not confined entirely to this list. The first order has 
been placed. The William and Mary faculty and students 
are anticipating the privilege of having available such a 
large addition to their book collection. 


MORE BOOKS TO LEND 


Below is listed another installment of the 900 books 
which the Virginia Education Association is circulating 
among the schools through the University of Virginia Ex- 
tension Department : 


Character Education 


Athearn: Religious Education and American Democracy. 
1917. 394p. 

3ennett: Psychology and Self-Development. 1923. 296p. 
Dorough: How Students are Working Their Way 
through School. 1929. 133p. 

Fishback: Character Education in the Junior High 
School. 1928. 190p. 

Hartshorne and May: Studies in the Nature of Charac- 
ter. 1928. 2 vol. 

Lowry: Teaching Sex Hygiene in the Public Schools. 
1914. 94p. 

Marden: Success Fundamentals. 1920. 307p. 

Martin: Formative Factors in Character. 1925. 346p. 
Riddle: College Men without Money. 1914. 287p. 

Stratton: Developing Mental Power. 1922. 76p. 

Weatherford: Introducing Men to Christ. 1918. 470p. 

Child Study 

Jaldwin: The Psychology of the Preschool Child. 1924. 
305p. 

Descoeudres: ‘The Education of Mentally Defective 
Children. 1928. 312p. 

Forest: Preschool Education. 1927. 413p. 

Gesell: The Mental Growth of the Preschool Child. 
1925. 447p. 

Gruenberg: Outlines of Child Study. 1927. 289p. 
Hollingworth: The Psychology of the Adolescent. 1928. 
259p. 

Hollingworth: The Psychology of Subnormal Children. 
1920. 288p. 

Morgan: The Psychology of the Unadjusted School 
Child. 1924. 300p. 
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Children’s Literature 


Beeby: How the World Grows Smaller. 1924. 293p. 
Beverly: Echoes from the Cumberlands. 1928. 100p. 
Cavanah: The Treasure of Belden Place. 1928. 208p. 
Darby: “Scally’ Alden. 1929. 24lp. 

French: Recent Poetry from America, England, Ire- 


land and Canada. 1926. 428p. 

I Sing the Pioneer. 1926. 128p. 
Harper: Treasure Trails: 1, Pleasant Pathways. 
Harper: Treasure Trails: 2. Winding Roads. 1928. 
Hervey: Junior Literature. 1929. 4 vol. 

American Poetry for Junior High Schools. 


(uiterman : 


1928. 


Lieberman: 


1926. 
Lugard: Castle Blair. 1902. 306p. 
Martin: The Wayside Inn for Birds. 1929. 196p. 
National Education Association: Graded List of Books 


1922. 235p. 


for Children. 


O’Shea: Old World Wonder Stories. 1930. 101p. 
Rabenort: Stories for Junior High Schools. 1926. 416p. 
Tappan: The Farmer and His Friends. 1929. 115p. 
Watts: Nathan Burke. 1923. 515p. 
White: A Certain Rich Man. 1923. 442p. 

Teaching Reading 
Cordts: The Word Method of Teaching Phonics. 1929. 

328p. 

Dogherty: Literature in the Schools. 1925. 172p. 
Smith: One Hundred Ways of Teaching Silent Reading, 


1925. 140p. 


for all Grades. 


Stevens: Teaching What to Read and How to Read It. 
1924. 

Stone: Silent and Oral Reading. 1926. 332p. 

Turner: Teaching to Read. 1915. 520p. 


These books and all others in the University Libraries 
not temporarily reserved may be obtained as loans by ap- 
plication to the Extension Department, University, 


Virginia, 





NEWS FROM PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY 


Every teacher in Princess Anne County schools is a 
member of the County, the State and the National Educa- 
tion Associations. Miss Eliza Stickley, the supervisor, is 
also a member and Superintendent R. J. Johnson has life 
membership in the N. E. A. Last summer they sent a 
delegate to the N. E. A. in Los Angeles. 

Every child in every grade in Princess Anne County 
schools takes My Weekly Reader, a supplementary read- 
ing text coming fresh each week in the form of a news- 
paper and covering current events, community life, etc., 
and written at the level for a particular grade. Thursday, 
which is Weekly Reader Day in Princess Anne, is wel- 
comed eagerly in each school. 

Mr. E. E. Worrell, of the State Department, spent 
January 20 and 21 in the Norfolk and Princess Anne 
schools 
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In April, 1931, the Princess Anne Court House school 
burned. On the first of November they entered a new 
brick fireproof building, modern in every respect. This 
building has seven classrooms, a modern cafeteria, prin- 
cipal’s, supervisor’s and superintendent’s offices, a library 
and a large auditorium. At present the grounds are be- 
ing landscaped and the plant promises to be a school home 
in every sense of the word. 


In Princess Anne County grades 3-7 (inclusive) are 
using the Columbian Test Service. At the beginning of 
the year each individual child subscribed to the test serv- 
ice and each month the tests are mailed to the teacher who 
administers them to the children. 


The teachers of the county have a circulating teachers’ 
professional library. At each monthly group meeting the 
exchanges between schools are made. ‘This year each 
school has added a complete set of the required books for 
the State Curriculum Study Course. The teachers have 
organized a group in each school and meet weekly for 
discussion of the assignment topics and for a pooling of 
ideas and information. 





A SOUTHERN MAGAZINE WRITES UP 
VIRGINIA 


“What American heart does not thrill at the name of 
Virginia? When the Old Dominion adopted the slogan 
‘First in the heart of the Nation’ it was not bombast, but a 
statement of fact. I once asked a Kentuckian—than whom 
there is no more stateproud tribe—‘if you had your 
choice of nativity, what state would you choose?’ Pat 
came the answer: ‘If I couldn’t have Kentucky, I’d be a 
Virginian,” writes T. C. Richardson in his article on Vir- 
ginia which is published in the January issue of HOL- 
LAND’S, The Magazine of the South. In further refer- 
ence to Virginia, Mr. Richardson says, “How widespread 
is this attitude one realizes as he sees the streams ot 
tourists sweeping across Virginia from every direction, 
pausing at the shrines of Washington, Jefferson, and the 
many other statesmen that Virginia gave to the great task 
of creating a new nation on a pattern then new to civili 
zation. That she is the mother of States as well as the 
mother of presidents is not forgotten in the brilliant galaxy 
of commonwealths that lie north of the Ohio and west- 
ward to the Mississippi—five of them—to say nothing of 
Kentucky, the eldest daughter, and West Virginia, the 
youngest. That the Constitution might be established, the 
Old Dominion gave the Union half a dozen states out of 
the empire won by her sword, while the youngest eloped 
from the maternal household seventy years later as the re- 
sult of a family disagreement. But mother and daughter 
long ago ‘made up,’ and West Virginia proudly traces 
her lineage back to Tidewater, and claims a share in the 
rich tradition of the three and a quarter centuries that 
have passed over Jamestown.”’—//ollands Magazine, Dal- 
las, Texas. 
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Educational News and Comments 


Tue legislature of Michigan passed a law requiring 
every school in the State to select a name. Accordingly 
some schools are known as Frog Hollow, Mud Lake, 
Butch, Marble Top, and a one-room school in Washtenow 
county now goes by the name of “Pumpkin College.” 

> 

SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH, of Andover, Mass., wrote 
the poem “My Country ’Tis of Thee” in February, 1832, 
after having visited the schools of Germany and heard 
the school children singing patriotic songs. Lowell Mason 
set the poem to music and it was first sung by children 
in Boston the following fourth of July. 

<> 

THE teachers of Alexandria held a banguet on Decem 
ber 18. Occasions of this sort are becoming more and 
more general throughout Virginia. To hold at least one 
banquet a year is a good idea. 

> 

Mrs. Mary ELizAsETH Hopces, a former teacher of 
the Norfolk schools, celebrated her one hundredth anni- 
versary on last Christmas day. ‘The Norfolk-Virginian 
Pilot carried a fine story of the life and work of Mrs. 
Hodges. 

<> 

On January 2, Miss Lucy Mason Holt celebrated her 
Silver Anniversary as a teacher in the Norfolk schools. 
The school administration building was beautifully deco- 
rated for the occasion. Misses Lucy G. Keeling, Mary 
Fe. Old, Minnie L. 
all members of the first faculty that taught with Miss 


Moore and Mrs. James G. Martin. 


Holt, received with her. The teachers of the Ocean View 
School, where Miss Holt is now principal, served re- 
freshments. 

Many of Miss Holt’s former pupils and friends called 
and many messages came from those who could not be 
present. The teachers at Catawba sent a silver box of 
silver nuts, each nut containing a message of congratu- 
lation. 

There was a voluntary silver offering of more than $50 


which will be used as a nest egg for a welfare fund for 
Norfoik teachers. 
<> 

Tue Director of Public School Libraries, C. W. Dick- 
inson, Jr., announces that $28,169.44 worth of books was 
purchased for public school libraries through his office 
from July 1, 1931, to December 31, 1931. 

He also states that $18 is the average value of 3,500 
packages of books shipped to the public school libraries 
in Virginia during the school year which ended June 30, 


1931. <> 


Dr. NICHOLAS MurrAY BUTLER, president of Columbia 
University, in his recent annual report makes this signifi- 
cant observation: “The virtually complete abdication of 
the family as a primary and controlling factor in educa- 
tion, together with the substantial collapse of the edu- 
cational influence of the Protestant churches, have com- 
bined to put upon the school a burden and a responsi- 
bility which it cannot bear and should not be asked to 
bear. . . . In no sense can the school be asked to bear 
the whole burden of that educational process. . . . There 
is nothing left of the formal educational process but the 
school, which is, and always must be, limited in its scope 
and partial in its influence. If the family cannot and 
will not meet that responsibility which belongs to it, and 
if the church continues to fail in its educational duty, 
nothing will be more certain than the gradual disappear- 
ance from society of those traits and influences in edu- 
cation which it is the business of the family and the 
church to foster and to strengthen.” 

<> 

Tue Virginia branch of the American Association of 
University Women will hold its State meeting at Ran- 
dolph- Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, March 18 and 
19. Mrs. Dexter Otey, of Lynchburg, is president of the 
Virginia branch and Mrs. Edwin Cox, of Richmond, is 
secretary. The chairman of the Education Committee is 
Dr. Marjorie S. 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 


Harris, Department of Philosophy, 


Book Reviews 


Wownpers oF THE PLANT Wor tp, by William Atherton 
DuPuy. Published by D. C. Heath and Co. 8c. 

It is a truism that the lovers of nature are the hap- 
piest people on earth. DuPuy has so written of the 
wonders and oddities of the plant world that one who 
reads this delicious book may get real joy while he 
learns many curious and interesting facts. 

The illustrations are as delightfully amusing as the 
subject matter is entertaining. There are 95 stories in 
A most ex- 


the book, no story longer than two pages. 
cellent supplementary reader for the fourth or fifth 
grade. 


COMPLETE WASHINGTON ANNIVERSARY PROGRAMS, by 
Deming and Bemis. Noble & Noble, Publishers. 
New York. 

Schools throughout the entire country are now plan- 
ning special celebrations of the Washington Bicenten- 
nial. The interest in the life and work of George 
Washington has been greatly stimulated. This little 
volume is just what thousands of teachers are looking 
for. It contains new poems, readings and plays already 
shaped into eight attractive and balanced programs 
suitable for each of the grades from the second to the 
seventh. There are simple directions for staging the 
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plays. The songs are set to familiar tunes. The book 
so replete with interesting plans for Washington 

celebrations that a teacher with this volume can easily 

plan the school work about Washington for the rest 
this school session. 


Forest FAcTs For SCHOOLS, by Charles Lathrop Pack and 
Tom Gill. Published by The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 
Who does not love trees? They are associated with 
us from the cradle to the grave. They have sheltered 
king and wayfarer alike. In spite of waste and ex- 
travagance and neglect, and the State’s indifference to 
their care, we still have wonderful trees with their 
heads in the sky, their feet in the earth, and their 
“silent thunder in the leaves” majestically bearing wit- 
ness to their quiet strength and strong peace. 

In every land, in every language, poets have sung of 
their dignity, grace and beauty. No other living force 
has been so intimately associated with the requirements 
of man as trees have been. They have caressed and 
enfolded mankind since its beginning. It should be 
our business not only to love them and use them but 
also to treat them with the dignity they deserve, and 
study them. To be adequately equipped with the tech- 
nical knowledge of forestry should be the privilege of 
every high school student. “"Tis meet that we should 
linger, wondering, amazed, before a tree,’ but it is 
also fit that we should not rest content until we know 
it. Forestry should be as commonly taught as French, 
music, or art. Let us hope it may soon be so. The 
naming of the trees in the parks and the general in- 
terest in garden clubs have had a great influence in 
familiarizing persons with their botanic names. 

Forest Facts for Schools is a small volume replete with 
interest and charm. It commands admiration at a 
glance and on nearer study becomes more fascinating. 
The authors have happily combined scientific accuracy 
with extraordinary interest. Under their scholarly and 
skillful direction the gateways and pathways in the 
noble science of forestry are opened for students who 
wish to learn the wonderful and varied uses of trees. 

Trees have so much to offer that without a guide 
one may waste time and labor with non-essentials. 
Forest Facts has been so scientifically arranged that no 
student need get lost in the chaos of great forests. 
The great tree kingdoms comprising thousands of sub- 
jects so different in habits, so dispersed in area have 
been organized and classified so that students may 
easily recognize them. These have various messages 
to various people. If one be a realist, the study of 
forestry gives one the most amazing and wonderful 
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facts and scientific delineations; if one be a romanti- 
cist, trees furnish those glorious qualities that appeal 
to one’s heart. 

While the authors of Forest Facts have emphasized 
the economic and practical value of forests, the book is 
not without poetical appeal. The aumerous pictures, 
drawings and charts with which the volume is em- 
hellished are of great value. To teach happily is to 
teach easily; surely parents and teachers will welcome 
Forest Facts as one of those rare books that please 
while they teach. One could say of this book as the 
poet said, “Today I have grown taller from walking 
with trees.” 


THe Marcu oF CliviLizATION, by Jesse E. Wrench. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The author has prepared in one volume a comprehen- 
sive work which will give the student a connected nar- 
rative of human progress. It is a bird’s-eye view of 
the history of the world comprehensible to the young 
student of history or general reader. It is especially note- 
worthy for covering in a most interesting manner all the 
phases of history. It is a very readable book, at the same 
time presenting the history of civilization with accuracy 
and with the metissds of modern scholarship. 

The author has used the political history as a main 
connecting link as the background to build the story of 
history of industry, history of art, of literature, of phi- 
losophy and religions. 

The book deserves commendation for its excellent illus- 
trative material. The book is admirably balanced and is 
hased on the highest authorities. It is in every way a 
splendid work. 


Our Wortp Worksooks, by Florence P. Tuttle. Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 

The four workbooks, Pre-Primer, Primer, First Reader 
and Second Reader, are most valuable helps to primary 
teachers in keeping alive the interest of the children while 
they are learning the mechanics of reading. 

There is such perfect sympathy between the author and 
the illustrator that one might ask whether the subject 
matter is about the pictures or the pictures about the 
subject matter. In either case the workbooks are very 
jolly and very useful and should be of great assistance 
in teaching reading, drawing, and numbers. The work- 
books will present excellent occupational interest for the 
children in the primary grades. 
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“Success with the Average Pupil” 


-- every teacher’s ambition and 
attainable by those teachers |who use 


McKITRICK AND WEST’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


BOOK (for the first two years of the high school) so friendly, so simple 
A and so natural that it does not seem “textbookish.” Its effective appeal 
to the imagination, its inductive approach to each new topic, and its 
constant self-testing exercises gradually and definitely develop the average 
pupil’s ability in “creative composition.” And for the more than average 
pupil—McKitrick and West’s English Composition is a lasting inspiration! 

A poor teacher cannot wreck the work in English which this book pro- 
vides. A substitute can “carry on”. But to the teacher who really inspires 
and leads her class the opportunities for fine, successful teaching are 
enormous, 

McKitrick and West’s English Composition 


Complete $1.44 Book I $1.08 Book II $1.12 
Workbook  .56 Workbook _ .36 Workbook _ .36 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORE CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 














By J. C. Tressler, Richmond Hill High School, N. Y. C. 


GRAMMAR MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 


DIAGNOSTIC, PRACTICE, AND MASTERY TESTS 


For use with Tressler’s English in Action, Tressler’s Grammar in 
Action, Woolley, Scott, and Tressler’s High School Handbook of 
Composition, or any other grammar or composition text. 


These tests show the pupil what he needs to study by pointing out 
the real errors in his writing or speech (Diagnostic Tests) ; 
how he may be helped to acquire the right knowledge, habits, and 
skills (Practice Tests) ; and finally, how to measure his achieve- 
ment (Mastery Tests). 


Simplified progress chart rounds out the book. Separate answer 
book. Pupils can score all the tests. Two Editions: Consumable 
and Non-consumable. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick St., New York City 


























| Sigs CATORS have found that all encyclopedias are not alike. 
hat only Compton’s meets every teacher and 

answers all questions properly and adequately because it was spe- 

cially written, arranged and constructed for classroom use. Up to 


the minute, authoritative and well illustrated, in schools everywhere 
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In the Classroom Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia is Supreme 


pupil need. It 


it is the most used classroom encyclopedia. Get this outstanding 


reference work for your teachers, your pup 
study, every teaching plan as no other encyclopedia can. 


Compton's is easy to use. 
There are no puzzles to solve. 


ils. It fits amy course of 


All encyclopedias 
are not alike! 


Only Compton’s has these 


classroom advantages 


NO SPLIT Beery . letter com- 
P ete in a volume 
LETTERS Prominent guide 
letter at the top of each volume 
instantly points the way to all 
information. An arrangement so 
simple it invites constant usage. 


STUDY OULINES IN aoe 
SEPARATE VOLUME par | 
constructed Study Outlines, ena- 
bling pupil to organize and review 
all the comprehensive material in 
the work on every major subject, 
are conveniently placed in the last 
volume, together, with picture 
lists, interest questions, and bibli- 


INDEX AT BACK Fact- 
OF EACH VOLUME [*dex 


isnow 
at the back of each volume. For 
subjects starting with “‘A’’ you 
simply pick up the “A” volume 
and turn to index. It shows the 
exact page where information and 
pictures are located. 


SIXTEEN Piatpen 

~ ight- 

HANDY VOLUM ES ! weight, 
conveniently sized volumes. Easy 
to handle. Binding specially rein- 
forced by patented Compton Dura- 
Bound process, which outwears 
standard bindings two or three 


Pupils simply reach at once 

for the volume they want. ographies. to one. 
The simple alphabetical guide 
is marked clearly on both 
back and front cover of each 


volumes are face upon the FB. BK, COMPTON &CO. "ablishers of Compton's 


table or in the rack—either 
Compton Bld¢., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Write for Special School Prices and Terms 


way, they are located 
instantly. 
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Omega is the Dustless Crayon accepted by the 


most exacting users. It has a consistency that 
makes it very economical. Is smooth marking and 
is easily erased. 

Ask for information or send for samples. 











Write for prices stating quantity 
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RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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North, South, East and 
West --+ Figures Prove 


Nationwide WORLD 
BOOK Preference 


The teacher preference for THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclo- 
pedia is definitely indicated by the figures of sales to individual 
teachers everywhere. For example, in Greater New York alone, 
6,086 teachers PERSONALLY own sets . . . in Ohio 6,668 teachers 

. in Georgia 4,706 teachers . . . in Wisconsin 2,967 teachers 
...and in Washington 1,002 teachers. Figures from other states 
show that THE WORLD BOOK is owned PERSONALLY by 
equally as large a number of teachers. 

Each year THE WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia is improved, 
always offering more for your money than any other encyclo- 
pedia. 9,200 pages — 14,000 practical illustrations — built for 
American School use, its articles are authentic, prepared by com- 


9,200 


Pages 


14,000 


Ilustrations 




















petent authorities. Its material is indexed and correlated to con- 
form to the most modern teaching requirements. 

One volume devoted to Study Outlines provides the teacher with 
material that saves hours of time and effort in preparing and mak- 
ing lesson assignments. Everything in the other 12 volumes is 
presented in outline. under 38 department heads. 

You can not appreciate the outstanding value THE New WORLD 
BOOK Encyclopedia represents until you know all the detailed 
facts. Write us today. There is no obligation. 


The NEW 
WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Publishers 
154 EAST ERIE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


INDISPENSABLE to the Modern Teacher 

















° THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS °® 


Their SUCCESS is due 
to the scientific plan- 
ning and testing which 
preceded their actual 
publication 


“They are the first read- 
ing books I have seen 
which did not give me 
the impression that the 
Primer was the result of 
a flash of inspiration, the 
First Reader created out 
of a sense of duty, and 
the Second Reader print- 
ed with a grim ‘Teach 
‘em or die’ motto as mo- 
tive. That may not be a 
lucid statement but yeu 
would understand it read- 
ily if you had looked as 
long as I have, but vain- 
ly and with diminish'ng 
hope, for first and second 
readers which carried out 
the promise of the primer. 
These do. They bridge 
the chasm natura!ly and 
casually.” 


Mae Traller, Everton, Mo. 





(GATES-HUBER) 


are being used in 


MORE THAN 3000 CITIES THROUGH- 


OUT AMERICA 


200 counties have adopted them 
as a basal course 


Three states have adopted them 


VIRGINIA HAS ADOPTED THEM 
AS OPTIONAL-BASAL! 


102 cities with populations above 50,000 


are using them 


273 cities between 10,000 and 50,000 
are using them 


| And new adoptions are being made every week 





Their OUTSTAND. 
ING MERIT is proved 
by the overwhelming 
response from schools 
in every corner of 
America. 


“T have never before 
seen readers for begin- 
ners so satisfying from 
every angle. The stories 
are so natural, flow so 
easily, and have such 
smooth continuity that 
they are a delight even 
to an adult. Their con- 
tent incorporates all that 
research has shown most 
vital. The illustrations 
are as genuine, as natu- 
ral in their appeal to 
children, and of as high 
quality as the stories. 
The technique is so artis- 
tically developed that it 
is unobtrusive.” 

Anna J. Petersen, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 
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